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HOME ECONOMICS AND THE EDUCATION OF THE 
MODERN GIRL’ 


V. T. THAYER 
Educational Director, Ethical Culture Schools, New York City 


The introduction of home economics into the high school curriculum 
coincides with the beginnings of the reorganization movement in secondary 
education. It thus represents one of the first attempts to adapt the 
school to the needs of an industrial civilization. 

Prior to 1880, both the elementary school and the secondary school 
were commonly conceived as institutions which should supplement the 
main stream of life’s educational influences. Home and community 
supplied the chief integrative forces in the child’s life. The school was 
expected to add to these basic factors information and training of pri- 
marily an intellectual character. This traditional and limited view of 
the school found classic expression, on the secondary school level, in the 
report which the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Subjects issued 
in 1893. The Committee accorded no recognition to home economics 
and in general discouraged special provision for individual needs. It 
sought to limit the serious work of the school to English, language, mathe- 
matics, science, and history, and it decreed “in the interests of democ- 
racy” that subjects and methods of teaching should be the same for all 
pupils in secondary schools irrespective of their life pians. 

The very clarity of this pronouncement was evidence of trends in 
American society which were to challenge the old order. We shall men- 
tion two or three of these only in so far as they relate to home economics. 

There was first the change in the quantity and the character of immi- 
gration. Immigration statistics from 1850 to 1880 revealed little dif- 
ference as between decade and decade; but from 1881 to 1890 the number 
of immigrants nearly doubled over previous ten year periods; and in 1891 


1 Presented before the home economics section, Eastern Arts Association Convention, 
Atlantic City, April 8 to 11. 
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to 1900, despite the panic of 1893 and the subsequent period of depression, 
there were nearly 1,000,000 more immigrants than in 1871-1880. But 
what alarmed the average American most in this connection was the 
change in the sources of immigration. Hitherto, these had been northern 
Europe. The stream now flowed from eastern and southern Europe, 
from countries whose peoples were unacquainted with the habits of self- 
government and domestic manners and customs similar to those of 
Americans. 

Furthermore, it was observed that the new immigrants tended to herd 
in cities. Immigration thus constituted the outward and visible sign, 
not of spiritual grace, but of a shift in the location of the new opportuni- 
ties of American life. These were no longer to be found on the open 
frontier but in the growing centers of industrialism. But these new 
opportunities involved serious consequences for the American home. 
Tenement house and apartment hotel living seemed to drive both work 
and play out of the home. Particularly did industry seem bent upon 
attaching to itself the labor of women and children. Thus, the number 
of women in industry doubled between 1880 and 1890 and the census 
figures of 1910 revealed the fact that of the girls between the ages of 10 
and 15 who engaged in gainful occupations, nearly 70 per cent were out- 
side the field of domestic service. 

Add to these facts the revolution which industry was effecting in the 
home with its devices for transforming the work of the household, its 
prepared foods, and its ready-made clothing, and we can appreciate the 
concern felt by many regarding the disintegration of home life. 

People consequently called upon the school to introduce courses which 
should conserve the vital character of the home. And since the most 
obvious changes related to the lack of training which girls were securing 
in cooking, sewing, and household management, the school’s responsibil- 
ity for equipping girls for worthy home membership seemed properly to 
involve teaching the skills of these basic operations. 

The introduction of home economics into the secondary school thus 
signified an addition to the responsibilities of the school rather than any 
fundamental change in the conception of the function of the school in a 
democracy. Its tasks were multiplied, but it still remained a supple- 
mentary institution. 

The tendency to divide rather than integrate the functions of the 
school was aided and abetted by a report of the Commission on Secondary 
Education, appointed by the National Education Association in 1913. 
The Commission issued a statement in 1918 which was designed to guide 
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various subcommittees on the reorganization of subjects in the secondary 
school. In this statement the Commission said: 


In order to determine the main objectives that should guide education in a democ- 
racy it is necessary to analyze the activities of the individual. Normally he is a 
member of a family, of a vocational group, and of various civic groups, and by virtue 
of these relationships he is called upon to engage in activities that enrich the family 
life, to render important vocational services to his fellows, and to promote the 
common welfare. 


Then follows the list of organizing principles which should influence 
subject matter and method. These are health, command of fundamental 
processes, worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure, and ethical character. 

We cannot stop to point out the essentially vague character of these 
principles. We wish rather to stress the fact that in practice they have 
frequently led to a division of functions as between subjects. Thus, in 
so far as schools have provided for vocational activity, they have scrupu- 
lously avoided relating culture to vocation. And if subjects such as 
English have been taught so as to further the vocational objective, they 
have tended to become “commercial English” with little reference to 
the cultural implications in modern business. Similarly, literature is 
supposed to equip one chiefly for the worthy use of leisure, history and 
civics for citizenship, and home economics for a worthy home member- 
ship that seems assured when girls know how to prepare balanced diets, 
select clothing wisely, and to safeguard the physical health of the family. 

This tendency to apportion values between subjects and thus to limit 
the applications of each has been furthered by a psychology of learning 
that has identified learning with habit formation of a specific and definite 
character. All learning, according to this psychology, is reducible to the 
formation of bonds or connections between specific response units within 
the learner and specific elements in learning situations. Adequate 
teaching will thus first analyze the specific items in the environment 
which a learner should make a part of his behavior pattern and, second, 
devise the most effective methods for inducting the learner into these 
habits and skills. Cooking, sewing, and health education thus break 
up into specific groups of skills which learners are to acquire under 
controlled conditions. 

There has been progress, of course, within the field conventionally 
assigned to home ecenomics. At first, as indicated above, emphasis was 
laid upon instructing girls in the things adults thought they should know 
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as adults. More recently, as evidenced by the Denver curriculum, 
emphasis is laid upon enabling girls to do better the things they are 
already undertaking in the home. Moreover, less stress is given to the 
production of food and clothing and more to what is essential for wise 
consumption and intelligent home management. Nevertheless, it is 
still true that home economics remains today as it began thirty or forty 
years ago—an insulated subject or a department paralleling rather than 
integrated with other subjects of the school curriculum. 

There is needed an overarching conception of the purpose of secondary 
education which will breathe unity into the education of the modern 
girl. 

The concept of orientation points in the direction we would go. On 
the level of the junior high school and the junior college, progress has 
already been made. For some years the words exploration and discovery 
have been key instructions for the integration of courses and the organ- 
ization of subjects in the junior high school. Similarly, in the first years 
of college attempts have been made to introduce courses which are in- 
tended to enable the student to orient himself in the modern world. 
Obviously, however, these orientation courses are attempting to accom- 
plish for the student in a five-hour course for one year what his entire high 
school course should have made a first responsibility. These attempts 
will have justified themselves, however, if they call attention to the fact 
that in contrast with the present 4 Ja carte type of secondary education 
in which pupils choose in their ignorance from the menu of high school 
courses spread before them, it is the function of the school to utilize the 
secondary school period in orienting pupils in the field of science, history, 
literature, mathematics, art, and the rest. 

But orientation itself is vague and misleading unless guided by organ- 
izing principles. And so far as the girl is concerned, we would suggest 
the functional point of view. Both secondary and higher education 
for girls should have conscious reference to their career interests. 

In organizing education for girls it has hitherto been assumed that 
women are competitors of men and that, therefore, the two sexes should 
receive an identical training. This point of view was perhaps justified 
when liberals, men and women, were struggling to secure equality of 
opportunity without regard to sex. Now, however, that all doors are 
open alike to men and women, we should strive to be more objective in 
our thinking and ask ourselves frankly whether there are not fundamental 
differences as between the sexes that should receive consideration in 
planning the education of the modern girl. 
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A fundamental difference consists in the fact that generally speaking 
women are interested in two careers: that of homemaking and, increas- 
ingly, in a vocation outside of the home. Frequently, these two interests 
are carried on simultaneously. Often a girl starts her vocation, marries, 
raises a family, and re-enters the vocational field. In each case, in addi- 
tion to or independent of a preparation that equips her to engage in 
a recognized profession or vocation, a woman needs the ability to direct 
and administer a home. And in each case, a flexible adjustment to a 
rapidly changing world calls for a training, broad and general and founda- 
tional in character. 

In directing a home intelligently it is not woman’s most difficult task 
to see that the family is healthy, well-fed, tastefully dressed and housed. 
Skill in dietetics, in home nursing, in interior decoration is useful, but by 
no means sufficient. A far more important aspect of her vocation is to 
understand and reconcile the different ages and personalities that make 
up the family, and to shape the place of the family in the larger commu- 
nity. Within the home, she must not only understand the development 
of each member and adjust each personality, but decide in considerable 
measure what cultural influences shall play upon the family. 

Outside of the home, woman must not only make the familiar social 
adjustments, but as a representative of the family unit and thus imme- 
diately concerned with human values, she must enter more and more 
intimately into the details of organized living, local, state, and national. 

For these tasks she needs to know English, history and economics, 
science, psychology, art and music—but not as conventionally organized 
and taught. There are elements in these subjects that are of common 
concern for boys and girls, but the plural possibilities within the conven- 
tional subjects have scarcely been tapped. Once it is realized, for ex- 
ample, that women determine to a large extent what reading material 
will enter the home, what music children will hear, what pictures the 
family will see, what theaters and concerts they will attend, how the home 
will be furnished and decorated, the cultural implications within the con- 
ventional school subjects, as well as home economics courses as such, will 
be exploited in a way hitherto ignored. 

Take history for instance. This will have two aims in the education 
of the girl. In the first place it will stress the part that woman has taken 
in creating civilization, her influence in government, in the arts, in reli- 
gion and the family. In the second place the study of history will equip 
women with a detailed knowledge of the structure of government and the 
ways of controlling its administration. Thus, in the Fieldston School, 
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New York, where this type of education for girls is being experimented 
with, the girls of Form VII (the equivalent of the first year of college) 
study the history of civilization from the earliest times to the present. 
When a specific period is taken up, the society as a whole is studied. 
When the picture is complete, a careful analysis reveals the function 
which women as a group and as individuals exercised in this society. 
Thus, the student secures an understanding of woman’s part in religion, 
government, family, art, literature. In the year following this course it 
is planned to study contemporary institutions and the part played in 
them by women. 

Psychology may also be approached after observation and practice in 
dealing with children in schoo] or clinic. From the observed behavior 
of children, girls may be led without undue self-consciousness to an 
understanding of the patterns of their own behavior. Science, art, and 
domestic skills may be similarly presented as a part of a consistent and 
integrated preparation for a life function. 

The girl’s preparation for a vocation should also be influenced by the 
peculiar circumstances of her character. Whatever may be said with 
reference to the relative merits of specific versus general training for a 
vocation, women’s interests would seem better conserved by the latter. 
Without a broad foundation, an understanding of principles which cut 
through a variety of special processes, the woman is severely handicapped 
who first enters a vocation, then drops out temporarily while she raises a 
family, only to seek entrance again. 

We hope enough has been said to indicate the possibilities of a new 
point of view in secondary education in so far as it relates to the modern 
girl. Traditional education lacks both unity and a point of view. 
When women were struggling for a place in the sun, courses in domestic 
science were added to a curriculum that in itself lacked purpose and aim 
other than that of preparation for a higher education. During this 
period of struggle for woman’s rights an emphasis upon those qualities 
and interests which differentiate men and women would have tended to 
weaken the cause. Now, however, it is appropriate to ask whether 
woman cannot be both equal and complementary to man. 

Such a working conception of education will require, however, that we 
distinguish in idea and practice between democracy and equalitarianism 
as commonly conceived. The democratic idea was first applied to the 
political field and became synonymous with an emphasis upon one man, 
one vote. From there it spread to social and economic life, and it is fre- 
quently thought that democracy implies a dead level of uniformity and 
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standardization in thought and action. This is, of course, as unfortunate 
as it is impossible in a world that daily increases in complexity and dif- 
ferentiation of functions. A more adequate application of the democratic 
ideal involves a frank recognition of functional differences between peo- 
ple, together with an emphasis upon the need for a sympathetic imagina- 
tion and thoughtful realization of the meaning of these differences. 
People are thus equal with respect to each other when there is between 
them a free flow of mutual understanding and appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the actions of the one in the life of the other. Only in a sense 
somewhat similar to this can equality be synonymous with democracy. 

In answer then to the question ‘‘What is the place of home economics 
in the education of the modern girl?”’, we would say that the true function 
of home economics will be realized only when we concern ourselves with 
the larger questions: “What is the function of women in contemporary 
society?” and “How can we best prepare girls for the intelligent exercise 
of this function?” This new approach should free home economics from 
the temptation to become exclusively technical, which follows naturally 
from its position as an adjunct to other subjects; and it should transform 
home economics into a point of view and a perspective as well as a coor- 
dinating core in the education of the modern girl. 


FARM HOUSING IN ARKANSAS' 


DEANE G. CARTER? 
College of Agriculture, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


Housing is a subject in which home economists take increasing interest, 
and rural housing is of special concern to many of them, especially to ex- 
tension workers. Definite information about farmhouses is, unfortu- 
nately, somewhat scarce, and for that reason the findings of studies made 
by the Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station from 1926 to 1930 may 
be worth briefly reporting here, though it is recognized that the condi- 
tions described are not necessarily similar to those in all parts of the 
country. 

The Arkansas studies have dealt with four phases, two of which have 
already been reported elsewhere in more detail: 1, existing conditions and 
needs in farm homes (1); 2, basic factors in farm home planning (2); 
3, the cost of farmhouses; and 4, farmhouse standards. 

In order to design farmhouses adapted to the needs of the occupants, 
information must be available as to the actual conditions prevailing in 
the farmhouses of the region. To secure this in Arkansas, personal in- 
vestigations were made in five areas in the state. In all, 515 farm homes 
were visited; four-fifths were owner homes and one-fifth were occupied 
by tenants. They are believed to be fairly typical of the established 
farm home in Arkansas, and data from several other states (3, 4, 5, 6) 
tend to substantiate the facts presented. 

Briefly summarized, the Arkansas findings were as follows: 

The quality of housing, as measured by size and equipment, tends to 
increase with an increase in the size of farm, with a distinct increase in 
facilities and size of house on farms of 120 acres and over. 

No definite trends are found as to the location of the house on the site. 

House construction is typically frame, with a lack of basement, storage, 
and kitchen cabinet space. One-half of the houses have insufficient 
foundations. 

The natural and artificial lighting is inadequate as compared to usual 
standards (7). 


1 Research Paper No. 212, Journal Series, University of Arkansas. 
2 Credit is due Madge Johnson for the field work and a part of the tabulations. 
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The better homes are partially equipped with labor-saving and con- 
venience facilities. In general, however, provision for sewage disposal, 
safe running water supply, and power appliances represent a major 
problem. 

The average age of the houses is 22 years, with a probable new con- 
struction of about 2} per cent of the total each year. 

The average length of residence in one house is 13 years. Tenant 
families change each three years, on the average. Owner homes are 
occupied by three or more families during the useful life of the house. 

The floor area of the farmhouses averages 1,169.74 square feet, or 250 
square feet less than typical commercial plans. One-fifth are obviously 
inadequate in size. 

The majority of the houses have four, five, or six rooms each, with 5.35 
rooms as the average. This is approximately one room per person, but 
there is no correlation between the size of the house and the size of the 
family. 

Sleeping-room space is insufficient. In over a quarter of the cases, the 
living room was counted as a sleeping room; and nearly one-third of the 
families had less than one sleeping room for each two persons. 

In the study of the basic factors in farm home planning, it was recog- 
nized that in the plan and design of the rural home there are a number 
of limitations which must be observed in addition to the architectural 
and construction features. Rural home planning probably differs from 
urban not so much in matters of equipment or quality as in the necessity 
for adherence to these specifically rural limitations or conditions. 

The essential factors derived from the study of 515 farm homes in 
Arkansas may be thus summarized. 

1. The house must be designed for the farm of which it becomes a permanent 
part. A house is a part of the real estate to which it is attached, and is 
so recognized in the courts. To some extent, at least, the investment in 
the farmhouse must be proportioned to the investment in the farm—a 
principle reflected in the fact already noted, that the better houses are 
found on the larger farms. Adaptation to individual family needs is not 
easy to secure, as is seen by the fact that the size of the families on these 
515 farms ranges from 1 to 14 members and that a family occupies one 
house for only a fraction of its useful life. 

2. The farmhouse must be designed to be occupied by a succession of 
families with varying needs, or for one family through a series of changing 
requirements. Since the house can be expected to outlast the period of 
occupancy by one family, a standard or typical plan may be more suit- 
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able than a special design. This is especially true of houses to be occu- 
pied by tenants. 

3. The house must be designed for the class or group that will presumably 
occupy it. The census classification of Arkansas farm families shows 
both white and colored farmers as owners, part owners, managers, cash 
renters, and share croppers. These groups vary in their typical housing 
requirements. 

4. The cost of the house and the ability to pay represent the most important 
factor and probably the most positive limitation in farm housing. Census 
data for Arkansas indicate the value of buildings per farm, including the 
house, as approximately $500. On the common assumption that the 
house represents one-half of the total building value, its value would be 
$250 for the house, a figure far below the replacement value of one of the 
plainest types, a two-room house without utilities or mechanical equip- 
ment. Since few of the houses studied were constructed or equipped 
according to accepted standards for the so-called “modern house,” the 
conclusion is that cost was one of the important limits. 

5. The equipment and utilities for health, sanitation, comfort, and labor 
saving must be the responsibility of the individual owner. Less than 20 per 
cent of the homes studied were equipped with any plumbing, water 
supply, electricity, or labor-saving equipment. With the exception of 
electricity, most of the facilities may be provided at no greater cost than 
in city homes. 

6. The specifically rural needs are of minor importance as compared to the 
general requirements of housing. It is evident that the Arkansas farm- 
house is, in a majority of cases, inadequate in mechanical equipment, 
sleeping-room space, and quality of finish. It seems impossible to con- 
sider the rather common recommendations for such features as office 
room, wash room, large dining room. The cost of the house and the 
limited income per farm restrict the house to the essentials of housing. 

Since cost is thus a limiting factor in the quality of farm housing, defi- 
nite information regarding cost is necessary before any recommendations 
or standards can be set up. Local conditions and availability of men and 
materials will, of course, produce wide variations in house costs, but the 
relative costs of different types of construction will probably remain the 
same. To provide this information regarding houses of certain types, 
the agricultural engineering department of the Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station planned, contracted for, supervised the construction 
and analyzed the costs of 34 houses built in four areas of the state. 
Costs in all cases included superintendence, contractor’s profit, and all 
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materials and labor for the house itself but not planting, grading walks, 
or landscaping. 

The houses were of four types, ranging in quality from those with from 
two to four rooms and no modern conveniences to thoroughly-equipped 
two-story houses. In all cases the construction was substantial and 
adequate, and the lowest cost group had continuous masonry foundations, 
a fire-resistant roof or one of heavy wood shingles, fire-safe chimneys, and 
both interior and exterior surfaces finished and painted. 

Besides this, the houses designated as partly modern included plastered 
walls, clothes closets, dining space, bath space, and from four to five 
rooms. 

The next type, that of the moderate-priced modern houses, included 
further such generally desired features as electricity, complete plumbing, 
warm-air furnace, finished basement, oak floors, fireplace, and built-in 
cabinet work. 

The fourth type, described as completely modern, had, in addition, 
steam heat, fireproof roof, brick exterior, showers, extra lavatory, and a 
high grade of material and workmanship. 

In order to afford a uniform basis for comparing costs, the figures for 
total cost are reduced to cost per cubic foot. The cubic foot volume is 
determined by multiplying the width by the length and by the average 
height. When the house has a basement, the average height is reckoned 
from the basement floor line to the average height of the roof. If there is 
no basement, the height is measured from the ground line. Finished sun 
rooms, or sleeping porches, are counted as full volume, and open porches 
or extensions at one-half volume. 

The accompanying table gives the average costs for each of the four 
types or standards of houses. 

Judging by this limited number of cases, there is no significant differ- 
ence in the cost of finished space in one- and two-story houses, though 
one-story houses with basements cost less per cubic foot of total volume 
because of the larger proportion of total space occupied by the basement. 

Other factors being equal, the larger the volume, the lower the cost per 
cubic foot. 

From these studies of conditions, needs, basic factors, and costs it is 
evident that no one “model” or “typical” farmhouse can be designed to 
serve the needs of more than a small proportion of farm families. The 
ideal would be to have a special plan made for every case, but obviously 
neither the practicing architect nor the public or private planning agency 
can carry this load of special planning. Nor can the owner or builder of 
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any except the more complete farm homes be expected to take advantage 
of individual planning service. As a practical compromise, there might 
be several standards of planning, each suited to certain general conditions 
of cost, financial status, location, and individual needs. Within the 
range of each standard, modifications might be made to conform to local 
practices and available materials, or to provide special conveniences or 
utilities. 


Average cost of Arkansas farmhouses of four types 


DESCRIPTION NUMBER TOTAL COST 
dollars cents 
1 Plain, 2 to 4 rooms 18 +794 to 1,400 11.6 
2 Semi-modern, 4 rooms or more 3 1,175 to 1,650 12.1 
2 Semi-modern, with plumbing and elec- 3 1,500 to 2,000 15.0 
tricity added 


3 Moderat~-priced modern, one story 5 3 4,100 to 4,700 17.2 
rooms and basement 
3 Moderate-priced modern, two story, 6 3 4,300 to 6,000 21.5 


rooms 
4 Completely modern, one story 3 6,200 ts 7,300 17.7 
4 Completely modern, two story 4 6,850 to 10,000 24.3 


Money invested in a home will purchase size, quality of construction, 
and equipment. At any given cost, the objective is to obtain the most 
suitable combination of these features. Naturally, the minimum essen- 
tials for a habitable house include certain areas necessary for the house- 
hold activities and the features of durability, protection, safety, and 
satisfactory appearance. At higher cost levels, areas may be increased 
above the bare minimum and more features of quality in materials, 
finish, and utilities are possible. 

Until a cost level is reached that permits of considerable choice, there is 
relatively little chance for adaptation to individual tastes. Neverthe- 
less, even in the cheaper houses there may be choices in color, materials, 
areas, and other features, so that a low-cost house may be built to a 
“standard” without being “standardized.” 

To meet the requirements of various groups for farm housing in 
Arkansas or where conditions are similar, four tentative standards are 
suggested as bases for planning. These correspond to the four types of 
houses experimentally built. With each standard is given a description 
of the principal features or qualities found consistent and possible within 
the limits of the Arkansas studies. These standards are described as (1) 
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plain, (2) semi-modern, (3) moderate-priced modern, and (4) completely 
modern. The term “modern” is here used to designate the finishes, 
materials, equipment, and styles recommended or preferred at the present 
time, and in general to define the house equipped with utilities such as 
heat, light, water supply, and plumbing. The total costs and costs per 
cubic foot of houses built in Arkansas according to these four standards 
are given in the table on page 620. 

Standard 1. Plain. This standard may be taken to mean the house 
that meets the minimum requirements for shelter. It usually contains 
two and never more than four rooms. The construction and finish are 
of the plainest substantial type, but should not be “cheap type.”’ Such 
a house cannot provide storage space, plumbing, or other utilities. 

For shelter and protection, the following minimum essentials are 


specified : 


(a) Continuous masonry foundation: a feature that gives more rigidity, durabil- 
ity, fire safety, and sanitation than is possible in a house resting on piers or blocks. 
(b) Fire-safe chimney: brick flues, tile-lined and on masonry footings as the mini- 
mum protection against defective flues, the most common cause of fires in residences. 
(c) Substantial, weather-tight roof: of heavy wood shingles or fire-resisting 


material. 
(d) Insulation: some non-conducting material—as a minimum, waterproof build- 


ing paper used in walls and ceilings. 
(e) Finish: smooth, painted, and cleanable, for both protection and appearance. 


Standard 2. Semi-modern. The fundamental construction for safety, 
protection, economy, and durability is maintained. In addition, the 
increased cost allows some features of comfort and convenience. In the 
houses built at this level, it has been found possible to provide four to 
five rooms, a short hallway, two sleeping rooms, clothes and storage 
closets, space for bathroom, dining alcove, and some cabinet work in the 
kitchen. Good standard cabinet and millwork can be included and good 
quality of paint and varnish. The increased volume of this standard 
affords more at a higher total cost, but approximately the same cost per 
cubic foot as in the first standard. 

Standard 3. Moderate-priced Modern. The houses planned by the 
department which are classified as third standard include frame houses 
with most of the so-called modern features. Basement, warm-air heat, 
plumbing, electricity, plastered walls, hardwood floors, and built-in 
cabinet work are included in each. Five rooms and bath is the minimum 
size, and seven rooms the maximum. The houses are either one or two 
stories. While the essential characteristic of this standard is the moder- 
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ate-priced, completely finished house, a rather wide range of grades and 
qualities is possible. The materials throughout are of a higher quality 
than in standard 2. The average cost for standard 3 ranges from 17 cents 
a cubic foot for one story and basement to 21.5 cents for the two-story 
houses. There was no significant difference, however, in the cost of the 
finished space in one- and two-story houses. Generally speaking, the 
third standard house is “in the $5,000 class,” with variations in cost 
depending principally upon size. 

Standard 4. Completely Modern. The difference between standards 
3 and 4 is principally in the quality of materials and finish. The com- 
pletely modern house has fireproof roof, brick exterior, steam heat, 1} or 
2 bathrooms, and a high-grade of hardwood flooring. Possible additions 
or modifications are sun room, sleeping porch, tiled bath, copper screens, 
or unusual size or shape. Houses in this group usually require special 
architectural service and allow more expression of individual tastes than 
do those of lower cost. Several houses built in Arkansas for approxi- 
mately $8,000 have included practically all of the features mentioned. 
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VOCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES FOR THE HOME 
ECONOMIST! 


ELIZABETH DYER 
Director, School of Household Administration, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A glance at the list of occupations that were once carried on in the home 
as duties of the homemaker, convinces one of the large number of posi- 
tions in the field of business, industry, education, and welfare for which 
home economics may properly train capable women. The study by 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, reported in the JoURNAL OF HoME 
Economics for September, 1929, bears out this conviction. 

The analysis of occupations made by Mrs. Olive Goodrich before the 
Department of Home Economics Supervisors and Teachers, National 
Education Association, in Detroit in February, 1931, also shows the occu- 
pations where home economics training and experience are desirable. 
She said, ‘Among the lines of work listed for the college trained woman 
are: teaching, extension work, research, child care, dietitians, social 
service, individual business, manufacturing concerns, journalism, com- 
mercial field, merchandising, advertising, and styling.” 

This very interesting study raises three questions in my mind, questions 
the answers to which are vital to the future development of home eco- 
nomics work. First, granted that we should like to see these positions 
filled with home economists, are there actual positions available for 
them? Are merchants eager to secure women with home economics 
training for merchandising, selling, and advertising positions? Are 
managers of restaurants, hotels, food factories, and state institutions 
demanding trained dietitians? Are clothing shops, textile factories, and 
laundries seeking women who have specialized in textiles? Are parents 
and philanthropists so alert to the importance of correct training for the 
preschool child that they are willing to pay specialists to take charge of 
their children? Every home economist who has had experience in try- 
ing to place graduates will answer in the negative all these questions. 

Does this mean, then, that women should be discouraged from secur- 
ing professional training for these fields? No, for there are some open- 
ings in all of these lines of work, and some home economists have interest- 


1 Based on a talk given at the meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics, National Education Association, Detroit, February 24, 1931. 
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ing and lucrative positions in them. They are, however, pioneer jobs, 
for which the duties, wages, and conditions are unstandardized. There- 
fore, employers must not only be educated to see the value of home eco- 
nomics and encouraged to employ women with this training, but they 
must also make changes in conditions that will enable the women with 
fine training to reflect that training in the conduct of business or indus- 
trial enterprises. For instance, the Ohio Home Economics Association 
is trying at the present time to work out some plan whereby officials in 
state institutions may learn the value of a trained dietitian in the man- 
agement of the food service. 

However, it is not enough to influence employers. Consumers must 
be educated to appreciate the kind of standards and services that pro- 
fessional home economists of a high type can give. Many food and 
equipment concerns employ women to demonstrate their products. In 
some cases the demonstrators are essentially clever saleswomen who are 
interested mainly in selling the goods. In some cases, however, the 
demonstrator is primarily interested in the needs of the customer, in 
trying to help her find the goods best adapted to her needs, and in educat- 
ing her in the use of the product rather than in forcing it upon her. 
Consumers must learn to discriminate between these two types of sales- 
manship and publicity and support the merchant who offers the higher 
type of service. 

Home economists must assume leadership in interesting parents and 
homemakers in demanding better working conditions, fairer wage scales, 
and finer business practices in the industries that have been taken out of 
the home and put into factories, stores, schools, and social agencies. 
They can make a real contribution in stimulating interest in trained home 
economists by informing employers about capable ones and trying to 
arouse their interest in giving these women a chance. 

How can we be sure these women will prove to be successful after we 
have persuaded an employer to give them a chance? The increasing 
demand for home economists is proof that they have been, at least to 
some degree, successful; but with an increase in the supply of trained 
workers it is imperative that they be equipped adequately and selected 
carefully. This raises the second major question: Are departments of 
home economics in colleges and universities giving adequate training for 
these vocations? Since many of these positions are new and, as was 
said before, unstandardized, it has been a difficult matter to find out 
exactly what knowledge, technics, skills a woman needs in order to do 
the work successfully. As the individual jobs become more and more 
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highly specialized, it is obvious that the training of the student must be 
more and more highly specialized. This imposes an almost impossible 
task upon anyone constructing a curriculum in home economics. 

The primary purpose of the home economics department has been to 
teach the functions of the home and the family as the most important 
unit of society from a social and economic point of view. This requires a 
broad background of knowledge of the social sciences and the exact 
sciences and does not permit a highly specialized program. The time 
has passed when home economics departments can turn out a “trained 
home economist” with sixty credit hours of chemistry but no psychology 
or economics. 

One way in which a great deal of the students’ time could be used to 
better advantage in college would be to offer no elementary home eco- 
nomics work there. Has not the time come when home economists can 
stand together and demand at least one course in home economics or 
home living in the senior high school? This would enable the college 
instructor to build home economics courses which would unquestionably 
have college content. It would eliminate some of the courses which now 
have to be given in freshman or sophomore years in colleges. It would 
make possible a more advanced type of work and more training for 
specialized professions. 

But let us suppose that training is adequate and that positions are 
available for the energetic and able women who are persistent enough to 
search for them, a third question remains to be answered: Are home 
economists prepared to advise and direct students who think they might 
be interested in these fields? 

Dr. Ruggles of Yale University, in discussing mental health at a recent 
conference of deans of women, said that one of the greatest handicaps in 
organizing a new service in a college was the faculty itself. Men and 
women, even college professors, are all so bound by prejudices, biases, 
and traditions that it is exceedingly difficult to forget personal likes and 
dislikes and to consider the students’ capacities or inadequacies, interests, 
and desires. To draw an example from our own field, how many teachers 
of home economics who think that teaching is the most respected and 
desirable type of occupation for a woman will whole-heartedly direct a 
student into business when her interests lie in that field? That one did 
not is shown in a story told by the director of a home economics depart- 
ment of a commercial concern. It seems that a young college graduate 
employed as her assistant shortly after graduation came into the office one 
afternoon with her eyes shining, ‘Oh! I’m just crazy about my job. I 
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love it and I know I am doing just as much good in the world as if I had 
gone into teaching. I really am helping these people, don’t you think I 
am?” The director was somewhat astonished at this outburst but after 
some questioning discovered that a home economics teacher had dis- 
couraged the girl from going into business, implying that teaching was 
the only respectable vocation a woman could enter and to go into busi- 
ness was to sell her soul for a job. The young woman was without 
question better adapted for business than for teaching, but the words of 
the admired teacher lay heavy upon her heart. 

Are home economists going to meet this recent challenge to participate 
intelligently in vocational and educational guidance? If so, their task 
is a threefold one: to assist in discovering and creating positions and in 
working to improve standards and conditions of work; to develop curric- 
ula that will more adequately equip women for the different vocations; 
and, finally, either to learn the requirements and duties of the different 
positions and the interests and special abilities of their students, or else 
to secure for every home economics faculty a woman who has a knowledge 
of the various professions, who will analyze the abilities and interests of 
students, and who will give the freshmen an orientation course on the 
fields open to persons trained in home economics. 


OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES AND GUIDANCE 
FOR GIRLS IN ROCHESTER 


MARY CLOONAN 
Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York 


In any attempt at occupational guidance it is important to know what 
positions are likely to be available and what qualifications are required 
for them. Schools interested in developing such guidance are also con- 
cerned to know what cooperation they can arrange with the employers 
and employment agencies. Such service seems especially needed under 
present economic conditions and may well include not only special 
vocational training but also consideration of the general personal and 
educational qualifications desired by employers. 

In the hope of obtaining such information regarding conditions in 
Rochester, a committee of teachers from the high schools for girls was 
appointed with the present author as chairman. Its findings, while 
containing only local data and, even so, far from complete, may give 
home economics supervisors and teachers elsewhere a basis for thinking 
out definite lines of procedure when opportunity presents itself. 

The members of the committee interviewed the personel managers of 
thirty local business concerns, among them factories, department stores, 
and small specialty shops. 

In selecting the occupations studied, the committee considered the 
following questions: Does this industry employ home economics girls? 
Are home economics girls satisfactory employees? What criticisms or 
suggestions can the employer give us that will help us to improve our 
girls as they go into industry? 

As the committee made its visits the following points were kept in 
mind: the number, type, and age of girls employed; the kind of work 
done, and whether by hand or by machinery; the opportunities for 
promotion and factors determining it; the initial and maximum salary, 
with factors determining salary increase; what is expected of the workers 
by the employers; the points upon which the success of a worker is 
judged, and who does the judging. 

In general the committee found that the employers look for girls pos- 
sessing the following qualifications: good health, neat appearance, 
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pleasing personality, ability to stick to a job until it is mastered, an 
honest appreciation of the need for using the company’s time for the 
company, serious-mindedness in regard to the work at hand, ability to use 
their hands, alertness, readiness to step into another’s job in an emer- 
gency, ability to work in peace with others, respect for the property of the 
company, evidence of a real interest in the work undertaken, tractability. 

The following topics were found to be of interest to both the employer 
and the visiting committee: factors entering into getting a job, frequent 
changes in position, aversion of employees of one nationality to working 
side by side with employees of another nationality, dexterity, speed and 
accuracy, and wage scales. 

As regards the factors which enter in getting a job, almost without 
exception the employers stressed the following points in the order 
mentioned: 


1. Appearance 

2. Personality 

3. Health. Most of the industries require some kind of a physical examination 
and some require a mental examination as well. Doctors and nurses em- 
ployed either whole or part time look after the physical well-being of the 
girls. 

4. Ability to keep pace with co-workers 

5. Faithful work free from loafing on the job. One employer stated that one of 
the biggest problems in his factory at the present time is the rest room which 
seems to be a safe refuge from the men bosses, and where the girls waste 
much of the firm’s time in combing hair, manicuring, and putting on 
make-up. 

6. Living at home. More than one employer stated that the girl who lives in 
her own home is much preferred because she has some interest and respon- 
sibility outside of working hours, that will keep her where she should be. 

7. Desire to improve. Employers in general said it is a real pleasure to hire 
girls who really want to learn to do superior work. Some also stated that 
girls who know it all and will not be told anything without a retort to the 
foreman are very numerous. 


In considering how girls in Rochester and other parts of New York 
State get their jobs, the committee cited data compiled by the Industrial 
Education Bureau of the New York State Education Department and 
quoted in the Democrat and Chronicle, February 17, 1929: 


A survey of 75,000 continuation school girls in various cities of New York State, 
reveals that Rochester differs from the state as a whole, in that a larger proportion of 
its continuation school girls than in other cities, find their own jobs. . . 

Few Rochester girls advertised for positions and few answered advertisements. 

More than one in four found her own position. 
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One in five depends upon her relatives to locate a position for her. 

More than one in six enlists the services of friends. 

Continuation school helps about four per cent of its girls to get positions. 

The state employment agency helps three per cent to get positions. 

Full time school, private employment agencies and advertising were little used by 
girls seeking positions. 

Dr. Louis A. Wilson, assistant state commissioner of education, says, “The major- 
ity of employed girls in New York State leave full time grammar and high schools 
without any counsel or guidance and take the first position they hear about, regard- 
less of the possibilities it offers. Little is being done by public agencies to aid these 
young people to find employment.” 


Inquiry into frequency of changes in position brought out interesting 
facts. The superintendent of a firm employing between two and three 
hundred girls stated that he seldom has an employee leave the firm and 
go to another place to work. He encourages the girls coming to him to 
discuss their grievances as to their work or salaries. On the other hand, 
the superintendent of a firm employing about seven hundred girls reports 
that a very large number change jobs frequently. 

Employers gave the following reasons why they would not hire Italian 
and colored girls: If one Italian girl has trouble with the forelady or fore- 
man, her whole group of friends will leave with her and go elsewhere to 
work. Italians are so clannish that employers hesitate to hire them. 
American girls will not work beside Italian girls. White girls do not like 
to work with colored girls. On the other hand, many factories, espe- 
cially shoe and clothing factories, must depend upon Italian help, since 
the ability to do excellent handwork is not found frequently enough 
among other classes. 

As to the aversion of employees to working side by side with em- 
ployees of another nationality, the strongest aversions seem to be 
those to Italians and colored girls. Americans work fairly well with Poles, 
Germans, Lithuanians, and Ukranians. The situation of the Italian 
girls is a delicate and difficult one. They are numerous in certain 
Rochester schools and especially in home economics departments. Per- 
haps the latter may help solve the problem by the course on manners 
and conduct, now scheduled to be taught in our general 8A classes when 
the revision of the curriculum is completed. 

All of the factories and most of the industries visited, have many 
operations requiring skilled handwork so that in many cases the amount 
of salary the girl receives depends upon her dexterity. In one factory 
visited, an enameling operation, performed by an ordinary worker, pays 
about $14 per week. The same operation done by a speedy, proficient 
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girl pays $28 to $32 per week. The statement that skilled handwork is 
at a premium was made time and time again by different employers. 
Speed was emphasized as a desirable trait by employers who said repeat- 
edly that many girls do not seem to realize that employers are anxious 
to get as much work done as possible, and that this cannot be accom- 
plished unless the girls will work rapidly. The workers themselves are 
responsible for the introduction of such methods of calculating output 
as Bedaux point system, the tendency of which is to speed up work. 
It is a fact that production is greater when employees are working on 
piece-work than when the same employees are working by the day or by 
the week. 

The wages varied from $8 to $30 per week. In some factories the 
employers interviewed willingly gave the wage range; others refused to 
give information on this subject. There were others who gave the in- 
formation but were not willing to have it put into print. However, this 
committee has some very definite figures about wages which may be 
secured from the chairman. 

As a result of the study the committee feels more strongly than ever 
that hand training, in whatever line it can be given, will be a very im- 
portant factor in helping our girls to make a livelihood. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR*COMMERCIAL FOOD 
WORK?! 


ELEANOR HOWE 
McCormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland 


Commercial food companies today are offering great possibilities to 
college girls who have majored in home economics. In direct proportion 
to the opportunities offered, however, are the responsibilities which 
must be assumed. Therefore, the girl who takes up this work must have 
a thorough technical training in foods, a broad background of training in 
related subjects, and certain well-developed traits of character. 

The first requisite among the technical food courses should be one that 
gives a thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of cookery. Courses 
dealing with every possible phase of cookery should be carefully included 
some time during the student’s college career. A home economics rep- 
resentative in the commercial food world of today must be able to speak 
with authority on her subject. Directions for the preparation of food 
must be clear, complete, and accurate. Any failure here would break 
down the confidence which the manufacturer is building in his food 
product; such costly mistakes simply cannot happen. 

A fundamental knowledge of the principles of nutrition is equally 
necessary. Representatives of the commercial food world are respon- 
sible for interpreting the principles of nutrition to many thousands of 
women the country over. This responsibility must not be shirked; 
women must be given the scientific information which will enable them 
to provide health-giving food for their families. The food economist, 
therefore, must be able to plan menus and diets which will be appetizing 
in flavor and in appearance, and adequate nutritionally. 

Marketing courses are becoming more and more valuable. Women 
are now besieged on every hand with commercial food advertising, and 
they are demanding reliable information on buying standards. The 
food economist of today must understand our pure food law. She must 
know that pure foods are not necessarily quality foods. She must know 
the characteristics that make up quality in each separate food product, 
and she must understand how to translate these characteristics into buy- 


! Based on a talk given at the meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics, National Education Association, Detroit, February 24, 1931. 
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ing standards for housewives who may appeal to her for assistance along 
this line. 

Successful cookery demonstrations can be given only when the person 
in charge has had thorough training. Demonstration cookery courses 
which will give the student the greatest possible amount of actual prac- 
tice should be included. This practice should be carried out under the 
very careful supervision of an instructor who has studied the field and 
who knows the ability which all successful demonstrators must develop. 
Students should be encouraged to seize every opportunity to observe 
demonstrators of all types. A successful food demonstrator once said 
that she never saw a vendor of any kind selling products on the street 
that she did not stop to study the methods by which he held the attention 
of the crowd. This training is vital if a girl expects to develop a success- 
ful demonstration technic; certainly, the need for it cannot be impressed 
upon her too strongly. 

Courses in catering are valuable. Even though food manufacturers 
are now stressing everyday economical recipes, they are, nevertheless, 
showing how these same foods can be prepared with an artistic touch. 
Emphasis is laid upon making each and every dish a work of art. Stu- 
dents should be taught to watch food advertisements, to study the 
attractive ways in which foods can be served, and to observe magazine 
photographs of foods. Although the students, when they enter the 
commercial food world, will develop their own individual touch, the 
background which can be developed in college will be of great assistance. 

Courses in quantity cookery should not be neglected. Many commer- 
cial companies are now sending out recipes which can be used by tea 
rooms, restaurants, and hotels. Quantity cookery is both an art and a 
science and should certainly have a place in the curriculum. 

The prospective worker needs much experience in experimental and 
research cookery. She should develop to the utmost that accurate and 
painstaking technic which she must possess if she is to work out recipes 
and cookery problems scientifically and successfully. 

Courses in correct table service should not be neglected in her 
preparation. 

Last but not least, the student must realize that she will be looked upon 
as an authority on food. A careful study of the history of cookery will 
be of invaluable assistance. She needs to know famous home economists 
who have excelled in work with food; she needs to know something of the 
famous chefs who have made distinct contributions to cookery; she needs 
to know far-famed restaurants and their equally far-famed dishes. 
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Quite aside from technical training in foods, the student should have a 
broad background of allied subjects. Art courses will be used in food 
advertisements, in food photography, and even in the preparation of food 
itself. Laws of proportion, of balance, and of color blending will prove 
indispensable in her work. 

Nor can the student afford to neglect courses in rhetoric, exposition, or 
business English. Recipes must be clear and concise. The magazine 
and newspaper articles which will be written from time to time must 
hold the attention of one’s reading public. Foreign languages such as 
French and German are helpful. Courses in public speaking are inval- 
uable and by all means should be included in the course of study. 

Scientific subjects are also important. The commercial food world 
demands a knowledge of chemistry so that technical questions can be 
answered accurately and with authority. For the same reason, courses 
in household physics, bacteriology, and physiology should also be 
included. 

The business world is constantly studying problems of salesmanship, 
finance, and advertising. The student should develop a keen interest in 
these. Many excellent technical magazines on the market today will 
give her an insight into the problems which the manufacturer faces. 

Related courses in home economics should include household manage- 
ment, home budgeting, kitchen planning, and clothing. The commercial 
home economist will be asked to give advice on these subjects. Cer- 
tainly, the business woman of today must be well groomed and for this, 
if for no other reason, she should understand the principles of art in their 
application to her own clothing problem. 

Summing it all up, the student will best fit herself for this work if she 
sets about it from the day she enters the university, and if she keeps her 
mind upon this one objective until the day she graduates. Only in this 
way will she find it possible to include all the necessary subjects in her 
course of study and only in this way will she be able to develop the pro- 
fessional qualifications which will carry her to the desired goal. 

Paralleling the academic training of the girl who hopes to succeed in 
the commercial world should be the development of very definite personal 
characteristics. Recently the home economist of a prominent food 
manufacturing company presented to her president a problem to which 
she could see no solution. He retorted: “Don’t tell me you can’t do 
this—you haven’t begun to fight yet.” It is this indomitable spirit 
which leads to success. The student must develop the ability to follow 
through, must know that she cannot give up easily. She must build 
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poise. She must develop executive ability and learn to make decisions 
wisely and quickly. She must develop initiative, vision, and adapt- 
ability. Perhaps above all, she must develop the ability to work with 
other people, to see their point of view as well as her own, to feel a fine 
human interest in all with whom she comes in contact. Such are the 
characteristics which must be built into the college student of today if 
she is to enter successfully the commercial food world of tomorrow. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


=+@>>HOME MANAGEMENT IN EXTENSION WORK. The 
home management project has been a part of the extension program 
since the passage of the Smith-Lever law in 1914. Its importance has 
increased gradually until in 1930 home management extension activities 
were carried on in every state in the United States and Hawaii by more 
than 1,000 county home demonstration agents and county agricultural 
agents. In 1916 only two state home management specialists were 
employed to assist in planning and organizing the home management 
extension program. Today the county extension agents’ programs 
are reenforced by fifty-eight such state specialists in home manage- 
ment and related subjects. The statistical reports show that in 1929 
as a result of the activities of these agents, 127,000 homes adopted 
better practices relating to home accounts and budgets, better buying 
methods, schedules for home activities, arrangement of kitchens, labor- 
saving equipment, laundry methods, and care of the house. 

In the earlier years the emphasis was placed on labor-saving equipment 
and kitchen planning and re-arrangement. The rural homemaker was 
easily interested in making her kitchen an efficient workshop, and so 
kitchen improvement work became the foundation of the home manage- 
ment program. The comments of two homemakers give an insight 
into the value of this work. One said: “I could sing all day long in my 
changed kitchen.” Another sixty-year-old homemaker said at an 
Achievement Day meeting: “Putting light and cheer into my kitchen 
removed the dark clouds of a long, sad summer. Putting order into my 
kitchen has put my troubled mind in order.” As the years roll by, one 
becomes conscious of the continuing influence of the demonstration 
kitchens. A homemaker who won a kitchen improvement contest six 
years ago said that whether she wished to or not, she would have to keep 
up the improvements in her kitchen because a week never passed that 
people did not go through it in search of ideas for contemplated changes 
in their kitchens. 

Extension specialists in home management, in attempting to clarify 
their own thinking, set up the following definition and objectives of 
their project: The consideration of the standard of living of the family; 
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the use of time, money, energy, and other resources; the equipment and 
processes involved in household operations; and the development of 
appreciations, attitudes, and ideals of the family group are included in 
home management project work. The objectives are listed under 
four headings: (1) The improvement of the household plant. (2) The 
improvement of practices in housework, purchasing, child development, 
the conduct of family life, and the carrying out of all other household 
functions. (3) The correlation of household demands into workable 
time, money, and energy budgets. (4) The determination of family 
needs and available family resources and the guidance of the thinking of 
family groups to the end that the standards of living of the rural family 
may represent the best possible adjustments between the two. 

Two phases of economics that have always played an important part 
in the home management extension program are those relating to time 
and money management. The research work in time management by 
land-grant colleges and the United States Bureau of Home Economics 
gave impetus to extension work in household schedules, standardization 
of household tasks, daily rest periods, and the setting of goals of a defi- 
nite amount of time daily for leisure. 

The need for extension activities in money management is always 
present, but to a greater or lesser degree according to other conditions. 
This last year has seen a tremendous awakening on the part of farm 
families to the question of how the farm could contribute more toward 
family living and how the cash income could be expended wisely. House- 
hold account work is growing by leaps and bounds, and rural men and 
women are meeting to discuss economic farm problems and agricultural 
adjustments. As one means of approach, the farm people themselves 
have set up the cash income required to meet the needs of a farm family 
of five under given local conditions and situations. 

Buymanship or consumer purchasing meetings and tours to shopping 
centers for the purpose of studying merchandizing methods are means 
mentioned frequently by extension agents for supplying the homemaker 
with reliable purchasing information. At present there is only one 
specialist who devotes her entire time to research and extension work in 
money management. It will be interesting to see what 1941 will bring 
forth, but it is rather safe to predict an increased number of extension 
workers giving all their effort to such problems. 

It is estimated that in 1929 the number of farms served by electric 
light and power increased by 22 per cent. The home management ex- 
tension program is taking cognizance of the help the family needs in 
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becoming familiar with the uses of this labor-saving utility and is fur- 
nishing information on the wise purchasing of electrical equipment and 
its care, repair, and use. 

Making the inside of the rural house as attractive and livable as pos- 
sible is included in the home management project. Refinishing furni- 
ture, making slip covers, studying color schemes, and arranging the 
furnishings for comfort and beauty, and the choosing of suitable acces- 
sories, all help to make the rural home more attractive. In one year as 
many as 167,000 homes reported changes made to beautify farmhouse 
interiors. In this work the 4-H Club girls are taking an active part and 
often set the example for their mothers. Forty-one thousand girls did 
work of this kind in 1929. 

Extension agents find the homemaker interested in studying her mana- 
gerial responsibilities. One approach to this has been through an 
analysis of the homemaker’s traits, and a discussion of how she can “doll 
herself up” by good posture and good health habits, or acquire charm 
through grooming and thoughtfulness of others. Interest in managerial 
responsibilities is also developed through a discussion of the division of 
time and labor in the home and the homemaker’s duties to her 
community. 

No one can foretell the future of the home management extension 
program, but the comments of rural people and extension agents indicate 
that the next few years will show a greater emphasis upon problems re- 
lating to time and money management and attitudes and ideals of the 
family group that will all eventually lead to a higher standard of living in 
rural homes.—MAry Roxane, Extension Economist in Home Manage- 
ment, United States Department of Agriculture. 


TRADE CLASSES IN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS. The Mastbaum Vocational School in Philadelphia, opened 
in February, 1929, offers a complete two-year vocational course in home 
economics. The vocational objective is to train girls for wage earning 
in food shops, tea rooms, and homes. Work in foods was chosen in 
preference to trade dressmaking because the Philadelphia Trade School 
already offers ample training in the latter. Training for children’s 
nursemaids has not been developed, partly because of lack of room and 
practice material and partly because of the immaturity of the girls. 

The pupils’ time is evenly divided between academic work and home 
economics, which, though presented from the vocational angle, serves at 
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the same time to give effective preparation for life in their own homes. 
The general home economics work includes clothing, personal grooming, 
foods, home management, home nursing, and simple lessons in child care 
and family relationships. 

The vocational foods work centers largely about the weekly food sales, 
which represent a situation so like that in the commercial world that pro- 
cedures learned in school may be employed later in business, and in which 
the work is carried on by the second year girls and to which the first 
year girls look forward eagerly. In addition, all the girls are expected to 
fulfill a two-year contract which begins with simple food preparation in 
the first year, followed in the second year by more complicated processes. 

Friday, the day of the sale, is the busiest day in the week. “Food 
sale” to the girls is a sort of glorification of an old-fashioned ladies aid 
cake sale, but with no mortgage to distress them, and with the ambition 
to turn out products which in flavor, texture, appearance, and price will 
compare favorably with commercial ones. All recipes that have proved 
satisfactory are cataloged on cards which also show costs and selling 
prices, the latter kept on a par with those in a well-known chain of retail 
shops. No kind of food is made for sale which has not been previously 
tried by the girls. As each batch of articles is made, a sample is tasted 

_by the girls and the instructor, and only those that pass muster are sold. 
Those that fall below standard may be purchased by the girls at cost. 

Boxes of the type used by bakeries are used in wrapping the foods for 
delivery. These and an abundance of wax paper help to keep the general 
appearance up to a commercial standard. 

The following is a typical list of orders for one of our Friday’s sales: 6 
butter cakes (2 layers), 6 devil’s food cakes, 9 dozen maple nut cup cakes, 
14 large loaves of nut bread, 2 dozen buttercup cakes, 3 dozen lemon 
meringue tarts, 3 small sponge cakes. 

These food sales give the students opportunity for experience and a 
definite feeling of responsibility that could be acquired in no other way. 
The recipe card and the number of orders for a particular food is given 
to a group of three or four girls. General discussion of methods precedes 
the preparation. It is their own responsibility to prepare the food in the 
time allowed and without failures. The girls themselves seem to enjoy 
the knowledge that they are a definite part of a program which cannot 
function if their share in the work is ineffective. Mistakes and failures 
occur less often than might be expected, and when they do the reprimand 
is automatic since the girls fully realize that failure means lowered profits 
or loss and are ashamed and apologetic. 
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The girls come to feel that when money is paid for an article there 
must be value received or a customer is lost, and we hope this point of 
view will carry over to their future positions. Sometimes situations 
arise where a complaint may come in from the customer. This is made a 
class problem and the method of handling the situation with fairness to 
both seller and buyer is decided by the group. 

Some foods on the list, cakes for example, are in demand every week. 
The constantly repeated preparation of these processes gives the girl a 
definite skill that could not be acquired in ordinary classroom procedure. 
The girls are given an opportunity to prepare all the foods on the sales 
list, thus gaining a variety of experience. However, if a girl shows 
marked ability in preparing one type of food she is allowed to do that 
often enough to perfect her skill. Thus, Dorothy has developed a knack 
of making tarts and handling pastry and feels that it is an insult to her 
ability to have this work assigned to anyone else. When she is made to 
understand that the others must have opportunity to learn she is calmed 
somewhat, but keeps a watchful eye on the group preparing her precious 
pastry. 

In wrapping foods, the girls are taught that the public prefers a product 
that has not been handled. They pick up the cakes and cookies with 
wax paper and place them in folded boxes already lined with waxpaper. 
Some of the girls take their work most seriously. Anna Mae, after her 
first instruction in wrapping, was given the task of wrapping nine dozen 
sugar cookies in boxes of one and two dozen. She proceeded to pick up 
cookies one at a time, using a separate piece of wax paper for each one. 
Needless to say, this extreme carefulness was nipped in the bud and the 
idea of speed as well as care planted in its place. In addition to their 
work in preparing and wrapping the foods, the girls get experience in 
handling the money and keeping the records. 

As to prospective customers, we are fortunate in being a part of a 
school with a faculty of about seventy-five, who give us a steady market 
for our foods. In addition, the girls often bring in orders from friends 
and neighbors. A large poster of the day’s “specials,” made for us by the 
commercial art department, is put in a conspicuous place with a card on 
which orders may be written. When the orders reach our limit of pro- 
duction, the poster is removed. 

The foods are arranged on a long counter-like table in front of the 
kitchen before wrapping. As other classes pass by in the corridor, there 
are many lagging footsteps and some even stop and stand with noses 
flattened against the glass door looking with longing eyes at our display. 


| 
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Though the food sale is the climax of the week, the other days have not 
been idle. In addition to the academic and general home economics 
work and the work for the fulfillment of their contracts, on two days the 
girls serve lunch to faculty members in true tea-room style, and on an- 
other day they do large quantity cooking for the school cafeteria. 

This vocational food work is still so new that it is uncertain whether 
large numbers of girls will be interested in this kind of education. Mean- 
while, it has the interest of a promising experiment.— HENRIETTA W. 
CALVIN and JANE STEINROCK, Division of Home Economics, Philadelphia 


Public Schools. 


>+@>>CONFERENCE ON EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATION- 
SHIPS IN THE HOME. The conference called in New York on 
April 13 and 14 by the National Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relationships in the Home considered a question of interest to all home 
economists but especially, perhaps, to those closely concerned with house- 
hold management and with occupations for girls with home economics 
training. 

The Committee was formed in November, 1928, at a conference held 
at the United States Bureau of Home Economics. Those present at the 
meeting of organization (and also at the recent conference in New York) 
included representatives of government agencies, social welfare organiza- 
tions, employment bureaus, housewives, among them delegates from the 
American Home Economics Association. The general discussion and 
action of the first conference was thus summed up in the JouRNAL for 


February, 1929: 


The many and varied problems of the woman who needs to employ helpers outside 
her own family and of the worker who sells her service for wages to the home occupied 
the center of interest in the course of the conference. Although only approximately 
5 per cent of American homes are actually employing such helpers today, according 
to the statement of Professor Benjamin R. Andrews of Columbia University, the fact 
that more than a million workers are involved and the difficulties of the housewife in 
getting helpers in competition with inducements offered by industrial and business 
organizations make the matter one of national importance. . . . . 

The conference also declared in favor of the organization of employers and em- 
ployees and the formulation of working contracts by groups of employers and em- 
ployees which shall include minimum standards and of individual contracts between 
employers and employees which would not undercut these standards. It was further 
agreed that employer-employee relationship in the household should supplant the 
mistress-maid relationship; and that this relationship should include agreements as to 
limitation of working hours, with additional compensation for overtime, either through 
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pay or through additional hours off. It was also the consensus of opinion that at 
present the 48-hour week should be recognized as the ultimate objective toward 
which time adjustments should tend. 


The purposes for which the permanent Committee was appointed were 
thus defined: 


To learn what is being done now and has been done in this field, and to evaluate the 
experience thus gathered, considering such problems as standards of employment, 
education, placement and follow-up, legislation and organization; to formulate a 
program of research and experimentation; to seek the cooperation of agencies working 
in this field in carrying out this program; and to consider the desirability and possi- 
bility of securing funds for conducting this work and for carrying on additional study 
and experimentation. 


The Committee includes some twenty or more carefully selected mem- 
bers. Miss Lucy P. Carner of the industrial department of the Y.W.C.A. 
was made chairman; Miss Hildegarde Kneeland of the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics, secretary; and Mrs. Amey E. Watson of 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, director. Mrs. Paul Howe is the representa- 
tive of the American Home Economics Association. 

The April Conference, the first since the meeting of organization, was 
held at the headquarters of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. Miss 
Carner presided at the opening and closing meetings, and Miss Mary 
Anderson of the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor was in the chair at the general session on Monday afternoon. 
Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of Columbia University made a general state- 
ment of the problem of houschold employment; Dr. Watson summarized 
the accomplishments and plans of the Committee; and various reports 
were heard. The reports reflected strongly the effects of the present 
industrial depression on household employment; the supply of workers 
was generally found to be far in excess of the demand, both because many 
households had reduced the number of employees and also because so 
many women usually occupied in other fields of work were seeking em- 
ployment in the home; wages were on the whole considerably lower than 
before the depression period set in, while working hours tended to be 
longer. It was stated by several speakers that employers were taking 
advantage of the situation and unduly lowering wages; studies bearing on 
this subject were reported by officials of the National Urban League, who 
maintained that the position of the Negro household workers was partic- 
ularly unfavorable at present, as they were to be regarded as marginal 
workers who were now being displaced by white workers. Much interest 
was aroused by the report of the Philadelphia Council on Household 
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Occupations which successfully attempts to standardize working con- 
ditions for household employees. 

Topics at round table discussions were: “Conditions or Standards of 
Work,” “Training Employer and Employee,” “Placement and Advisory 
Service,”’ and “‘Research.”” Suggested standards for the general house 
worker, which had been tentatively drawn up by a committee of women 
in Chicago, were further discussed under the leadership of Dr. Hazel 
Kyrk, who serves as the chairman of the committee. These standards 
include the development of methods of differentiating the skilled from 
the unskilled worker, establishment of minimum wages, definition of 
“working time’”’ which should not exceed 54 hours for the worker living in, 
length of vacation, accident insurance, health examinations, and a writ- 
ten statement covering types of duties, required wages, hours, time off, 
accommodations provided, and length of notice to be given before the 
engagement is terminated, which should be agreed to by employer and 
employee. 

In a concluding session recommendations from round table discussions, 
and recommendations of the committee on future work of the National 
Committee were considered. It was decided to make every effort to 
raise money sufficient for an executive secretary with office and necessary 
assistance, and thus to continue to serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion, to encourage and guide research and experimentation, carry on 
independent research, and increase the general understanding of what are 
desirable relations between employers and employees in the home.—- 
MATHILDE C. HADER, New York City. 


>*@>>RATING CHART FOR ELECTRIC CLEANERS. In judging 
the general merit of any mechanical device many factors must be taken 
into consideration, but chief of all is efficiency for the primary purpose 
intended. In the case of vacuum cleaners, this purpose is the removal of 
dirt from floor coverings. However, the many other factors involved in 
producing a machine for this purpose cannot be overlooked and in order that 
due consideration may be given to,the other factors, the Hoover Company 
has prepared for its guidance a chart showing the various items and their 
grouping in classes and sub-classes which must be considered in judging 
the overall value of any electric cleaner. The chart is reproduced herewith. 

The relative importance of the classes, sub-classes within a class, and 
individual items within a sub-class were kept in mind in assigning values, 
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CLEANER RATING CHART 


CLASS SUB-CLASS ITEM VALUES 
A. Cleaning per- | 1. Cleaning effec- | a. Embedded dirt 30-150 
formance liveness b. Surface litter 15-75 
c. Light surface dust 10-50 
. Carpet wear a. Removal of nap 10-50 
. Carpet color res- 15-75 
toration and 
pile straight- 
ening 
B. General cleaner| 1, Ease of opera- | a. Force to move over carpet (normal | 10-50 
data—suit- tion operation) 
ability and b. Force to guide or steer 5-25 
convenience 
. General  suit- | a. Effective length of agitator or nozzle | 5-25 
ability b. Quietness of operation 4-20 
c. Dust tightness of bag 7-35 
*d. Overall height 3-15 
e. General attractiveness 2-10 
f. Guards to prevent marring furniture 1-5 
g. Removing dirt along walland incorners} 1-5 
*h. Agitator or brush fouling 7-35 
. General conven-| a. Ease of emptying bag 
ience 1. Removal! without dirt spillage 2-10 
2. Ease of cleaning bag and sanitary | 2-10 
disposal of dirt 
3. Ease of removal from cleaner 1-5 
b. Handle control device 
1. Ease of operating 8-9 
2. Low position of handle 0-2 
3. Operating position of handle 0-2 
4. Storage position of handle 0-2 
c. Nozzle height adjustment 
1. Ease of operation 1-5 
2. Number of positions 0-3 
3. Height indication 0-2 
d. Carpet agitating device—movable or 
fixed type 
1. Ease of adjusting 1-5 
2. Ease or removal—cleaning or belt | 1-5 
replacement 
e. Standing balance 
1. Handle in normal operating posi- | 0-2 
tion—with cord on clips 
2. Handle in normal operating posi- | 0-2 
tion—without cord on clips 
3. Handle in storage position 0-1 
f. Switch 1-5 
. Provisions for attaching dusting tools | 1-5 
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CLEANER RATING CHART—Conduded 
CLASS SUB-CLASS ITEM VALUES 
4. Portability a. Up-tilting of nozzle 4-20 
*b. Weight 4-20 
c. Carrying balance 2-10 
C. Structural data} 1. Electrical ele- | a. Motor 
—reliability ments 1, Carbon brush life 4-20 
and safety *2. Dirt accumulation—possibility 2-10 
3. Insulation and protection 2-10 
b. Switch 
1. Construction 2-10 
2. Mounting 2-10 
c. Cord 3-15 
d. Wiring and connections 
1. Motor leads 1-5 
2. Handle leads and cords 1-5 
3. Plugs 1-5 
e. Plugs 
1. Construction 1-5 
2. Material 1-5 
2. Mechanicalele- |*a. Belts and power transmission units 5-25 
ments b. Carpet agitating device—movable or 
fixed type 
1. Construction 4-20 
c. Bearings 
1. Lubrication 2-10 
2. Carpet agitating device 1-5 
3. Motor 1-5 
d. Wheels or skids 3-15 
e. Handle and bail 1-5 
f. Handle control device 1-5 
g. Nozzle adjustment device 1-5 
h. Bag attaching and supporting means 1-5 
D. General infor- a. Advertising 
mation 1. National (magazine) 
2. Dealer (trade journal) 
3. Local (newspaper) 
b. Dealerization 
c. Truth in demonstration 
d. User appeal 
e. Service 
f. Company standing 


* Items are penalized in value; i.e., cleaners with belt, greatest weight, height, dirt accumu- 
lation in motor, noise of operation receive the lower values. 


Cleaner rating based on total 
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and both maximum and minimum value are suggested for each item. 
Objectionable features are scored downward or penalized; for example, in 
scoring weight the heaviest machine would receive the lowest score, and 
vice versa. 

The retail selling price of the product is not taken into consideration on 
the chart, since the purpose of evaluating machines on a point-scoring 
basis of this nature is to determine the relation of the machines to the 
prices for which they retail. Naturally, a machine that has a low total 
score is worth proportionately less than one that scores a greater number of 
points. 

In the case of several of the items on the chart, the relative values to be 
established for a given machine can be determined only in testing labora- 
tories which have special facilities for the work. On the other hand, there 
are a considerable number of items whose value is a matter of opinion or 
judgment and, of course, it is for these items that the greatest diversity of 
ratings will be found. In developing and applying the chart in its own 
laboratories, the Hoover Company has, in every possible instance, used 
values based on factual data. 

Although such a rating chart does not entirely avoid the difficulties intro- 
duced by divergence of personal opinion, it gives something like a definite 
basis for judging the general value of different cleaners.—J. F. HATTERSLEY, 
The Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio. 


EDITORIAL 


=@>>HOME ECONOMICS AND GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. 
To stress training for gainful occupations in the face of present unemploy- 
ment may seem rather like locking the stable door after the horse is 
stolen. Yet more and more girls in home economics classes feel obliged 
to add to the family income, and home economics teachers are more and 
more concerned to know how they can best aid their pupils to fit them- 
selves for suitable work. This was recognized last February by the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics, which 
devoted a session to the subject at its Detroit meeting. 

There are two general ways in which home economics can help a girl 
to earn a living. One is by training her specifically for some gainful 
occupation or profession whose interests are allied to those of homemak- 
ing, and the other is by developing in her certain traits and characteristics 
generally desired by employers. Several papers have been brought to- 
gether in this issue which illustrate the possibilities of either or both of 
these ways in which home economics can help prepare girls for profitable 
employment, at high school age and later. 

Gainful occupations whose interests are closely allied to those of home 
economics are almost as varied as the interests of homemaking itself. We 
should probably be inclined to speak of the training which prepares for 
them as vocational home economics were it not for the fact that the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, for the special purposes of its 
home economics education service, define ‘vocational homemaking”’ as a 
non-gainful occupation and places the training which it gives for wage- 
earning in fields allied to homemaking under trade and industry and not 
under home economics. This distinction is followed in the schools that 
receive federal funds under the Smith-Hughes and George-Reed Acts, 
the only exceptions being a very few courses organized in response to 
local demand to train girls to be assistants to private homemakers. 

The distinction does not necessarily hold in schools supported entirely 
by state and local funds, and in some of these the home economics de- 
partment trains directly for wage-earning occupations. An example of 
this is seen in the new Mastbaum Vocational School of Philadelphia, 
described on pages 637 to 640, and similar ones might be drawn from 
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other cities. In some places, a special form of pre-vocational home 
economics is provided in continuation classes for girls who are more 
likely to be able to earn their living by the help of simple manual skills 
such as can be used in certain tasks of homemaking than in the usual 
industrial or commercial occupations. The ticklish question of house- 
hold service is discussed on pages 640 to 642 and 649 to 653. 

In home economics, as in other careers, the plums fall mainly to those 
who have received specialized training, often beyond that of the under- 
graduate college course. ‘Teaching is the largest of these professional 
fields, but there are also extension, institution management, restaurant 
management in its many varieties, and the increasing number and kind 
of openings in the commercial world. Miss Howe’s paper on pages 631 
to 634 shows what is expected of a woman in commercial foods work. 
The one by Miss Harman in the May number tells about training for 
American designers. In an early issue some of the developments and 
implications of the so-called home service of the electrical industry will 
be presented. 

There is abundant evidence that home economics promotes character 
traits and qualities essential to success in the business world. Many of 
the characteristics which are desirable in homemaking are equally desir- 
able in gainful occupations or professions. Moreover, the informal social 
atmosphere so readily created in home economics classes and the char- 
acter of subject matter generally treated in junior high school and elemen- 
tary college classes supply unusual opportunity to nurture and encourage 
desirable personal traits and a dependable character. Social adjustabil- 
ity, good taste in dress, evidence of meticulous personal care, and correct 
health habits are generally accepted objectives in home economics classes 
and tend to produce those very qualities which appear essential in in- 
dustry, according to Miss Cloonan’s report, pages 627 to 630 of this issue, 
and Mrs. Ells’ article entitled “What Employers Expect of Junior High 
School Girls Trained in Home Economics,” pages 560 to 565 of the Au- 
gust, 1929, JOURNAL. 


@>>THE BACKGROUND FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
HOME ECONOMICS. The paradox presented by the increasing number 
of girls and women who want to earn money and the decreasing number 
of jobs in many lines of work is making the school’s task of vocational 
guidance exceptionally important and also exceptionally difficult. Gen- 
eral interest in the subject is shown by many recent publications (see 
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page 672 for examples), including the American Library Association’s 
little handbook ‘‘Vocational Guidance through the Library.” Voca- 
tionally minded home economists naturally share the anxiety and are 
eager to discover what is the best advice to give their students, whether 
on the secondary school or the college and university level. Obviously, 
the answer depends on knowledge of the points at which the subject 
matter of their courses touches or approaches that of the different trades, 
industries, and professions; the requirements for employment in these; 
at least a general idea of the number of probable openings; and some- 
thing of the probable rewards. Without this knowledge, they are likely 
to flounder sadly, both in counseling their students and in attempting to 
shape their training courses to actual needs. 

Such questions are, unfortunately, easier to ask than to answer. In 
fact, as Miss Dyer points out on pages 623 to 626, they lead to yet others. 
For example, which of the possible lines of work are to be considered 
really desirable for home economics students, and how can we educate 
employers, parents, and the public to see the advantage of filling such 
positions with girls trained in home economics? 

It will be some time before we have satisfactory information on all 
these points; but meanwhile, it is encouraging to find that a start is being 
made toward assembling it. 

Statistics of women in industry are invaluable as showing general 
trends in the employment of women in various occupations. The forth- 
coming figures of the 1930 Census should prove helpful, as do those of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. Among 
the publications of the latter may be mentioned the recent Bulletin No. 
84, “Fact Finding with the Women’s Bureau,” and more especially the 
earlier Bulletin No. 75 “What the Wage-Earning Woman Contributes to 
Family Support,” especially pertinent in considering the value of home 
economics in the general preparation for life. 

Coming to special vocational studies of home economics, the survey 
made in 1928 by the Woman’s Occupational Bureau of Minneapolis with 
the cooperation of many home economists of Minnesota (noted in the 
JournaL for October, 1928, page 771) is perhaps the most painstaking 
yet published. It reports in considerable detail regarding the number, 
kind, and requirements of local positions in teaching, dietetics, and 
business. Another study which promises to be exceptionally valuable 
as regards positions open to women with advanced training is that in 
which the home economics in business department of the American Home 
Economics Association has been cooperating with the Women’s Institute 
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of Professional Relations (see JouRNAL for September, 1929, pages 655 
to 658) and which should soon be ready for publication. Several colleges 
have gotten out attractive pamphlets about openings in home economics. 
These vary in the definiteness of the information, but are undoubtedly 
helpful in suggesting general possibilities to students. To choose a few 
examples at random, a bulletin from the University of Wisconsin cites 
the relation of home economics training to approximately fifty types of 
positions; the University of Illinois has charted similar information to 
show a dozen major divisions of training, each leading to from one to 
five specific types of jobs; while from Oregon State Agricultural College 
comes the bulletin “What Can a Woman Do with Home Economics 
Training,’ which shows the relation of home economics education both 
to preparation for earning a livelihood in one or more of a dozen pro- 
fessions and to enabling the girl so trained to qualify as a superior home- 
maker in case of marriage. 

Turning to the needs of high school students, the Rochester study 
described on pages 627 to 630 of this issue shows how the public school 
may discover what real opportunity there is in the community for the 
semi-skilled girl who must become self-supporting at an early age. 
Miss Dyer refers on page 623 to a similar study in Detroit, and the home 
economics teachers in the city of Buffalo are in the midst of a study of 
the relation of the interests of high school girls to nationality and voca- 
tional ambitions. Very likely others equally significant are being made 
elsewhere. If these could be reported to the office of the JoURNAL, they 
could easily be listed for the benefit of persons particularly concerned. 

As regards the general literature on vocational opportunities and voca- 
tional guidance, the various books differ as to the extent and the accuracy 
of the information given about positions open to persons trained in home 
economics. Most of them leave much to be desired, which is only 
natural considering how little careful study has been given to the matter 
and how widely conditions vary. Perhaps the ill wind of industrial de- 
pression may blow into purposeful blaze our smouldering sense of the 
need of reliable information about home economics and gainful occupa- 
tions. 


=+@>>HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT. Until a generation or two 
ago, the obvious, often the only, way for a girl to earn money was to 
obtain some form of household employment. Gradually, however, the 
public has come to feel that a “social stigma” is placed on anyone in 
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domestic service. Such work is usually considered quite unsuitable for 
American-born girls, even those whose foreign-born mothers were happy 
and successful at it. Practically none of our public schools include it 
among the occupations toward which they might guide their pupils. In 
fact, about the only places where training for household employment 
is offered are a few special classes arranged by social welfare agencies 
or small establishments catering to the very rich. 

It is easy to understand how this feeling grew up in the United States, 
especially during the years when domestic servants, at least in the east 
and in the large cities, were recruited chiefly from the ranks of immigrants, 
many of whom seemed to the employers to be used to lower standards of 
living but who themselves regarded America as the land of equality and 
came soon to look down on anything like personal service. Poor working 
and living conditions also played their part, though it is only fair to 
recognize that in many homes girls had more physical comforts, easier 
and more healthful work, and better pay than their sisters in the mills 
and offices. As competition from industry and from the typewriter (an 
invention perfected in this period) forced domestic wages up, the scarcity 
of competent workers obtainable at a reasonable wage drove many families 
out of what used to be called the “servant-keeping class”; and they 
gradually learned to adjust their housekeeping with the help of labor- 
saving machinery, ready-to-use goods, and out-of-the-house service for 
laundry and other tasks. Whether this always meant a saving of money 
or a better household organization is an open question. Certain it is 
that the need for good household labor has kept the “servant question”’ 
a burning one in many American homes. Nor is it likely to become less 
urgent as more and more women continue their professional work after 
marriage. Undoubtedly, many homemakers would be ready to hire 
more assistance if they could be sure of getting satisfactory workers at a 
reasonable cost. ‘The conditions reported at the recent Conference on 
Employer-Employee Relationships in the Home (see pages 640 to 642) 
show that the question is especially urgent just at present. 


HOME ECONOMISTS AND HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT. 

If we are to see an increased interest in gainful household employment, 
it behooves home economists to think carefully about the whole matter, 
for it touches their interests at several points. It is a vital question in 
household management. If the prejudice against “domestic service”’ 
can be overcome, it offers suitable occupation for girls with home eco- 
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nomics training and may call for revising or adding to our courses. More- 
over, home economists are in a strategic position to assist in re-educating 
public opinion about workers employed in the home, those who are 
themselves homemakers having special responsibility in setting an ex- 
ample of enlightened behavior. The idea which Mrs. McCormick de- 
velops in “Exit the Cook” (see page 691) is suggestive in this connection. 

Certainly all home economists will agree that housework in and of 
itself is an exceptionally healthful and socially valuable occupation and 
that the dislike of doing it for pay is the result of false values on the part 
of both employer and employee. The problem is to discover how these 
false values can be done away with, how both parties can be brought to 
regard it as labor to be rendered and paid for without any more social 
implications than those in factory or clerical work. 

The conference reported by Mrs. Hader on pages 640 to 642 suggests 
many topics for discussion in household management courses. If college 
or high school girls devoted a period, for example, to the standards for 
household employment tentatively suggested by Dr. Kyrk’s committee, 
would they not get a different feeling toward the real value of such work and 
aid in breaking down ignorance and prejudice in both “contracting 
parties’? Many stimulating suggestions will also be found in a mimeo- 
graphed outline on “Household Employment” prepared for employers’ 
groups by the Committee on Household Employment, Industrial De- 
partment of the National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. The National Committee has issued a preliminary 
draft of a bibliography as well as a 20-page discussion of its program and 
the report of progress and problems which the director, Dr. Amey Watson, 
presented at the conference in April. 


@>>TRAINING FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE. America is by no 
means the only country where the status and training of household 
workers are matters of serious concern. The International Federation 
of Home Economics has for some time been hoping to make an inter- 
national study of the question and has been encouraged by the moral 
support of the International Labor Office. This spring the French 
Ligue des Menagéres has expanded its study of conditions in France by 
attempting to assemble information from different countries by means 
of a questionnaire. In March, 1930, the Social and Industrial Committee 
of the World’s Y. W. C. A. Executive Committee in its “Occasional Paper 
No. 3” reported on the returns from a questionnaire on domestic service 
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which was sent to twenty-three countries and to which replies were re- 
ceived from eighteen. ‘The findings are thus summarized: 


A general movement towards vocational training in domestic matters both for 
domestic service and for housekeeping is taking place and is making its effect felt 
in improving the status of domestic service as a skilled employment. The need for 
cooperation between employers and employed to study and carry into effect reforms 
as to conditions of service is receiving recognition, and facilities for friendship and 
recreation in leisure time are being promoted. A foremost place in all these matters 
is being taken by certain nations, and the information now collected should prove an 
incentive to further effort in these countries, and should encourage others to initiate 
and carry through similar measures of reform. More organized means of cooperation 
between employers and employed on matters of interest to both might be developed 
with advantage in countries which have not hitherto experimented in that direction. 


The nations reporting substantial provision for training for domestic 
service were Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. ‘The chief features are: 


Denmark. A special school for domestic workers in_Copenhagen is supplied by 
state and municipal grants. In some towns there are grant-aided domestic training 
classes for adults. The Professional School for House Assistants founded by the 
domestic workers’ trade union receives state and municipal grants. It provides 
residential training of six months for beginners over sixteen years of age, three months 
for women with some experience of service who desire to specialize in cooking, parlor 
work, etc., a three months course for housekeeping posts, and a six months course in 
housewifery for brides. . 

Germany. Municipal schools of housekeeping provide full-time courses of from 
six months to two years, many of these being residential. Private schools for house- 
keeping are general. In Bremen since 1920 all girls are required by law on leaving 
school to attend a domestic service course provided by thestate for a year from 8-12 or 
3-7 daily. Ina large number of towns training courses in domestic economy lasting 
twenty weeks are arranged by the Y. W.C.A. for older girls who have been in service 
from three to five years. The classes are held once a week from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m.; 
an examination is held qualifying for a certificate as domestic help; the management 
is in the hands of a committee of employers and employees whose chairman is ap- 
pointed by the government school authority. 

Great Britain. The state provides in conjunction with the municipal authorities 
training for domestic service for girls of fourteen to sixteen years of age in certain 
of the trade schools in London and other cities. The state also provides for adult 
unemployed women centers for free full-time training in general housework and 
cooking in various parts of the country, and at the completion of the course places 
the women in domestic service. 

Holland. The state provides sixty-five schools giving professional training for 
domestic service and three such schools under the municipality in Amsterdam and 
one in Hoorn. Many other schools give afternoon and evening classes in domestic 
subjects. 
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Norway. State and municipal schools all over the country provide courses in 
domestic subjects of from three months to one year. There are also private resident 
domestic schools. These aim at giving all girls a knowledge of domestic economy. 
A special school for professional domestic servants has been started by the House- 
wives Associations and Trade Union and House Assistants Association jointly. 

Sweden. There are state schools for household managers of large establishments 
and lady housekeepers, but not for teaching ordinary domestic service. Large govern- 
ment grants are however made to a great many municipal and private schools for 
training in domestic work. There are free courses for ‘‘apprentices.”” The Y.W.C. A. 
has a resident school of domestic work in the country for girls subject to the vagrancy 
laws, which is subsidized by the city of Stockholm. 

Switzerland. In some cantons the state provides trade schools for girls of fourteen 
upward and domestic work is included; courses of six months to a year in house craft 
are provided in other cantons. There are also private schools teaching domestic 
subjects which receive a state grant. All apprentices to housewives are required to 
attend domestic instruction in schools for a few hours weekly. 


Apprenticeship in domestic service is in practice in Germany and 
Switzerland: 


Germany. Girls on leaving school may enter into a contract of apprenticeship 
with a housewife in a private house for a period of two years. The housewife contracts 
to give instruction in all domestic work, and the girl to give faithful and obedient 
service. In addition to other obligations the apprentice must attend a professional 
school two or three hours a week. At the conclusion of the two years the apprentice 
must take an examination in order to become a “certified household helper.” The 
apprenticeship must be in an efficiently managed household of not more than four 


persons. 
Switzerland. A similar apprenticeship system to the above is in force in some 


cantons, notably Ziirich. A contract must be entered into between the housewife 
and the girl, in which the salary, hours of work, holidays, and provision in case of 
illness are prescribed. 


It is interesting to note that the only return from the United States 
appears to have been from the Y. W. C. A., among whose members are 
many household assistants of all races and grades. They are frequently 
organized in groups for the study of working conditions, which the As- 
sociation is trying to improve through its employment agencies. 


=3@>>+WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE, MEDICAL SERVICE 
SECTION. This section of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection did not, it will be remembered, finish its work 
when the Conference met in November, but assembled again in Wash- 
ington on February 19, 20, and 21. Its program included much of vital 
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concern to home economists, and many of them were in attendance. 
They spoke with enthusiasm of so many of the papers that it is difficult 
to know which ones to pick out for special mention, but certainly these 
should include the address which Dr. Mendel gave at the general evening 
session devoted to nutrition and in which he summarized present theories 
of nutrition with the clearness and accuracy possible only to a master of 
his subject. Other papers which seemed especially significant to the 
home economists were Dr. Lydia J. Roberts’ convincing report of her 
study of coffee, tea, and cocoa in the nutrition of children, Miss Flora 
Rose’s discussion of instruction in nutrition, and Miss Lucy Gillett’s re- 
port on the relation of the nutritionist to the health program. ‘The final 
reports of the Section will present the most significant features in perma- 
nent form. Meanwhile, the full proceedings can be obtained from the 
educational department of the United States Daily of Washington, D. C., 
which printed them in a supplement to its issue of April 6. Several im- 
portant papers are also printed in the March number of the Child Health 
Bulletin. 

Taken as a whole, these proceedings give a remarkable picture of what 
is being done to protect the health of children, what essentials are lacking 
in the present program, and possible ways of filling the existing gaps. 
The opening speech of the chairman, Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, challenged 
his professional group with the statement, ““This is a cooperative age, 
but curiously enough this committee has found a great scarcity of com- 
munities in which health agencies are cooperating.” Not only does the 
section urge the cooperation of agencies of like purpose, but it points 
out that in order to serve the best interests of the individual child, closer 
harmony is needed between the various groups of medical workers  - 
practitioners, specialists, orthopedists, pediatricians, and psychiatrists. 
The nation-wide study carried on by the section showed that parents and 
social agencies failed to make full use of available means of preventing 
disease or to provide adequate facilities for scientific prenatal and ma- 
ternal care or for the education of those who care for pregnant women. 
Upon workers in nutrition was placed the task of determining, as speedily 
as possible, the relation which fatigue, poor posture, and faulty body 
mechanics bear to inadequate diet, and of setting up better school and 
home procedures to reduce these evils. Another need is more adequate 
scales for bodily growth by means of which more accurate study can be 
made of normal and potential development. Interesting questions 
raised concerning heredity and socio-economic factors in the child’s 
development suggest, moreover, how vastly essential to healthy child- 
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hood is educated parenthood. And in this home economics must play 
its part. 

The section realized that its work was not done when its studies were 
reported to its members. There remains the equally important task of 
restating this information in form for practical use by the organizations 
throughout the country who are anxious to promote the welfare of 
children. For this purpose a special continuation committee was ap- 
pointed later in the spring with Dr. Hamill as chairman. One of its 
members is Dr. A. J. Carlson, professor of physiology at the University 
of Chicago; and in order that home economists might realize the part 
which the Conference believes they should play in the application ofits 
findings, arrangements were made for him to speak at a general meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association in Detroit. 


>> DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS. About the time when this issue reaches its 
readers, the National Education Association will be assembling in Los 
Angeles for its annual meeting, and among the throng will be members 
of the Department of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics. 
The meetings of the latter come on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
June 30 to July 2. Unless she takes to the air, even the most energetic 
home economist will not be able to hear the last gun fired at the American 
Home Economics Association meeting in Detroit and the opening salvos 
in Los Angeles, but the assistant editor of the JouRNAL expects to witness 
the important shots from both and will follow the California meetings 
for our readers. Meanwhile, for those who have not seen the complete 
program, we list these tempting samples: ‘“‘What We Are Teaching in 
Nutrition Today” by Mrs. Kate Kinyon, ‘““What the Consumer Should 
Know about Clothing and Textiles” by Grace G. Denny, “Aspects of 
Family Life in 1931” by Worth McClure, “‘An Integrated Program for 
Rural Schools” by C. C. Swain, ““Home Economics in Rural Schools”’ 
by Maude I. Murchie, ““Types of Home Economics Courses for Boys” 
by Mrs. Maud Wilson Dunn, and “Home Economics in a Guidance 
Program” by Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus. Each topic will be followed by 
discussion from the floor, and at the final session Miss Emeline S. Whit- 
comb of the United States Office of Education will summarize the con- 
ference. 

In addition to the general meetings, which come on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoon, there are business sessions, luncheons, and a banquet 
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Thursday evening at which the speakers are Dr. Willis Sutton, president 
of the National Education Association, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, president 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and President 
Aurelia Reinhardt of Mills College. 

Regarding the February meeting of the Department, the JouRNAL 
has an apology to make. By inadvertence it failed to note that the 
paper “High School Euthenics” by Sadie J. Swenson, which appeared 
on pages 540 to 543 of the May issue, was read at the session on family 
relationships. It takes pleasure in acknowledging that the papers by 
Miss Dyer and Miss Howe which begin on pages 623 and 631, respec- 
tively, of the present issue have been written for the JouRNAL on the 
basis of talks given at another session. 


®>>BETTER TASTE IN MOTION PICTURES. A year ago 
advertisers of the motion picture industry adopted a code which recog- 
nized “good taste as the guiding rule of motion picture advertising” and 
defined in some detail what should and should not be considered as 
conforming to this code. One special point brought out at the time 
was that often the advertisements of a picture were more offensive than 
the picture itself, and in such cases were likely to defeat their own pur- 
pose. Apparently the adoption of the code is having noticeable effect. 
Mrs. Winter, associate director of public relations in the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, reports that the salacious drawing 
is much less in evidence, both in posters and in newspapers. She says: 


This does not mean that there is nothing more to be done in this line. Whenever you 
see a salacious advertisement, I wish you would (1) complain to the manager of the 
theatre; (2) complain to newspaper that runs the ad; (3) send a copy of it to me with 
the name of the theatre and the date. 


The address is Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, 5504 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, California. 

Mrs. Winter also calls attention to the objection which many patrons 
feel to having a questionable “short” shown along with more accept- 
able pictures and to the discussion which this difficulty is receiving 
in the motion picture world. Here again, a patron can exert his influence 
by expressing his disapproval to the manager of the theatre and also 
to Mrs. Winter, being sure to tell her not only the name of the picture 
but also the date and place of showing. 


RESEARCH 


VITAMIN G IN BEEF AND VEAL 


PAUL L. DAY! 
Departnent of Physiological Chemistry, School of Medicine, University of Arkansas, Little Rock 


In their early work on the multiple nature of vitamin B, Goldberger 
and associates (1) demonstrated that dried lean beef contains the heat- 
stable factor (G) of the vitamin B complex. Aykroyd and Roscoe (2) 
have reported assays of the vitamin G in dried beef steak and liver. 
Since the work herein reported was completed, Hoagland and Snider (3) 
have reported determinations of vitamin G in several dried tissues of 
beef, pork, and lamb. The purpose of the present paper is to report 
experiments upon the vitamin G in fresh tissues of beef and veal. 

Quantitative determinations of vitamin G have been made using young 
rats as the experimental animals. The basal vitamin-G-deficient diet 
used was the diet of Sherman and Spohn (4) modified by incorporating 
in it an alcoholic (80 per cent by weight) extract of rice polish. Sherman 
and Sandels (5) have shown that 80 per cent (by weight) alcohol extracts 
vitamin B but not vitamin G. This solvent is suitable, therefore, for 
the preparation of an extract rich in vitamin B but free of vitamin G. 
The alcoholic extract was prepared by stirring 500 grams of rice polish with 
1,500 cc. of 80 per cent alcohol, allowing to stand 12 hours, and filtering and 
washing with 500 cc. of the same solvent. The extract and washings 
were evaporated down on starch and incorporated in the diet so that 100 
grams of the diet contained the extract of 25 grams of rice polish. 

Twenty-one day old rats of known nutritional history, 30 to 40 grams 
in weight, were placed in metal cages with raised screen floors and given 
this diet and distilled water ad libitum until growth ceased, which required 
from two to three weeks. Each animal was then fed daily (except 
Sunday) a weighed portion of the fresh meat to be tested for vitamin G. 
At least one animal from each litter was retained as a negative control, 
receiving the basal diet only. As controlled experiments have shown 
that this diet contains an adequate amount of vitamin B for growth 


' The author is indebted to Mr. Charles J. Hart for assistance in the care of experimental 
animals. 
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of the rat, the growth induced by feeding the test material is taken as a 
criterion of the vitamin G in that substance. 

Employing the technic just described, feeding experiments were 
carried out to determine the relative concentrations of vitamin G in 
several parts of beef and veal. The tissues to be tested were obtained 
from retail markets and fed fresh, using only that portion of the organ or 
cut free from obvious fat. Each organ or cut was fed at several levels 
under carefully controlled conditions. The data obtained are shown in 


charts 1 to 4. 
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Cuart 1. AVERAGE Growrn Curves or Younc Rats RECEIVING BEEF RouNpD 
STEAK AND Beer HEART AS THE SOLE SouRCE OF VITAMIN G 


The amounts given at the ends of the curves indicate the daily (except Sunday) 
dosages of fresh tissue that each animal received. The numbers on the curves refer 
to the number of animals used. 


Discussion. It will be seen from the accompanying growth curves 
that 0.1 gram of beef liver daily (except Sunday) gave growth similar to 
1.0 gram beef round. Also, 0.2 gram of beef liver gave growth the same 
as 2.0 grams of beef round. Therefore, the beef liver examined contained 
almost exactly ten times as much vitamin G per unit of weight as did the 
beef round steak. By such comparisons of the growth curves, it may be 
seen that the beef heart contained about three times as much vitamin as 
the beef round, and that beef kidney, veal kidney, and veal liver con- 
tained from eight to ten times as much vitamin as did the beef round. 
The veal round appeared to be slightly richer in this vitamin than the 
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beef round, although the difference may not be significant. The accom- 
panying table gives the concentrations of vitamin G in these tissues, 
compared to beef round steak taken arbitrarily as 1. 


Relative concentration of vitamin G in fresh tissues of beef and veal, compared to beef 


round taken as 1 


Hoagland and Snider (3) concluded that dried beef liver and kidney 
contained approximately five to eight times as much vitamin G as dried 
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Cuart 2. AVERAGE GRowTH CuRVES OF YOUNG Rats RECEIVING FRESH BEEF 
LIVER AND FrEsH BEEF KIDNEY AS THE SOLE SOURCE OF VITAMIN G 


beef round steak. The results reported in this paper are in good agree- 
ment with theirs, when the possibility of wide variation in market meats 
is taken into consideration. Carlsson (6) found liver and kidney of nor- 
mal rats to be approximately ten times as rich in vitamin G as muscle. 
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Summary. Determinations of the vitamin G content of various fresh 
tissues of beef and veal are reported. Beef heart was found to contain 
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Cuart 3. AVERAGE GROWTH CURVES OF YOUNG RaTs RECEIVING FRESH VEAL 
Rounp STEAK AS THE SOLE SOURCE OF VITAMIN G 
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Cuart 4. AVERAGE GrowTH CurRvES OF YouNG Rats RECEIVING FRESH VEAL 
LIVER AND FRESH VEAL KIDNEY AS THE SOLE SOURCE OF VITAMIN G 


about three times as much of the vitamin as beef muscle, while the liver 
and kidney of both beef and veal contained eight to ten times as much 
vitamin per unit weight as beef muscle (round steak). Veal round 
steak appeared to be slightly superior to beef round as a source of 


vitamin G. 
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A CONTROLLED HUMIDITY ROOM FOR TESTING TEXTILES 


MARGARET B. HAYS 


Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


A controlled humidity room is essential for research involving deter- 
minations of the physical properties of fabrics, such as the breaking 
strength, bursting strength, yarn count, weight, thickness, air permea- 
bility, and heat transmission, ‘These properties are all dependent on the 
moisture content of the fabrics. ‘Therefore, in order to obtain compara- 
ble results on different days, it is necessary either to test the fabrics 
“bone dry,” “dripping wet,” or “conditioned,” or to correct the values 
to a definite regain (1). There are practical difficulties to be met in 
trying to perform tests like those for tensile strength in either the bone 
dry or dripping wet state, for the condition of the fabric is so different 
from that of the surrounding atmosphere that changes will occur during 
the test. 

A controlled humidity room is also convenient for the textile chemist. 
In practically all quantitative chemical determinations, the moisture 
content of each sample of fabric taken for analysis must be known. A 
separate determination of moisture may be performed whenever samples 
are weighed, but weighing after conditioning in the humidity room saves 
considerable time. 

As a result of these needs, chemists and physicists engaged in textile 
research or testing have always been interested in installations for main- 
taining constant humidity and temperature. Many home economics 
departments in the colleges and universities are now making plans for 
humidity rooms or other means of humidity control. ‘The present dis- 
cussion is written as an introduction to the subject for persons who are 
responsible for equipping such a laboratory. 

A humidity room is one in which the relative humidity is maintained 
at a predetermined value. A relative humidity of 50 per cent means 
that at that temperature the air contains just half the amount of water 
vapor necessary for saturation at the existing temperature. So, if the 
temperature is raised and no more moisture is added, the relative hu- 
midity will drop; and conversely, if the temperature is lowered and 
moisture is not removed, the relative humidity will rise. When air, 
containing the given amount of vapor, is cooled to the point of saturation 
it is said to have reached the dew-point temperature. Any further cool- 
ing of the air would cause condensation of the vapor into water. The 
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wet bulb temperature is that temperature to which a wet body is cooled 
solely by means of evaporation of water. This wet bulb depression, 
together with the dry bulb or room temperature, permits the determina- 
tion of the relative humidity from specially prepared charts (2). For 
example, the standard condition of 70°F. and 65 per cent R. H., which 
is recommended for textile testing (3), is 70°F. dry bulb, 62°F. wet bulb, 
and 57°F. dew-point. 

Methods of Control. One method of controlling the air conditions in a 
room is by the use of chemicals (4, 5, 6). ‘To add moisture, the air is 
passed over a saturated solution of a salt such as magnesium chloride; 
(International Critical Tables, volume I, page 67, may be consulted for 
the salt to be used) while to remove moisture the air is passed over cal- 
cium chloride; or the air may be bubbled through a sulfuric acid solution 
of the proper density to give the required humidity. ‘These outfits 
have the advantage of moderate cost, but they may be unhealthful for 
an operator who is required to spend long periods in the room. Also, 
they are not readily adapted to automatic control. They are suitable 
for conditioning cabinets when they handle a rather small volume of air. 

Humidity changes may be effected by humidifiers and dehumidifiers. 
Humidifiers increase the moisture content of the air and produce cooling 
by evaporation. Dehumidifiers remove moisture from the air and pro- 
duce cooling by contact with water or other surface at a lower tempera- 
ture than the air. 

Humidifiers are divided into the following general types: (a) direct 
(spraying into the room); (b) indirect (introduction of moistened air); 
(c) combination of direct and indirect (7). 

One of the three types of direct humidifiers is the atomizer type which 
uses compressed air to break the water up into a fine mist or spray. ‘The 
Parks-Cramer turbo-humidifiers operate on this principle. An objection- 
able feature of this type for some kinds of work is that there is a tendency 
and possibility of vapor condensing directly beneath the spray. In 
another type ‘‘water is supplied at high pressure to an atomizing nozzle 
located in a sheet metal enclosure suspended from the ceiling through 
which a current of air is caused to pass” (7). An example is the Parks- 
Cramer high-duty humidifier. A Bahnson humidifier is an example of 
the third type in which a small jet of water, fed to the center of a disc 
rotating at high velocity, is thrown by centrifugal force from the rim 
against the stationary cone of fine teeth so that the water is broken up 
into a vapor or mist. A fan blows this mist into the air. The individual 
installation determines which of these types is to be used (8). 
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In indirect humidifiers which are used only in connection with venti- 
lating systems, the spray is directed against the incoming air so that the 
air leaves the chamber saturated and approximately at the temperature 
of the leaving water. Eliminators at the outlet of the chamber remove 
any free, unevaporated moisture from the air. Provision is made to 
heat the water in winter to permit saturation at a definite temperature. 

Dehumidifiers are used in conjunction with indirect humidifiers. 
They are essential when the air contains too much moisture and when the 
evaporation of moisture does not produce sufficient cooling. They 
depend for their action upon cooling the spray water to several degrees 
below the dew-point, and this in turn cools the air. Thus, the air con- 
taining too much moisture will give up the excess amount when cooled 
to the required dew-point temperature. In theater, office building, or 
factory installations, conditioned air is carried by ducts from a central 
station. Recently so-called “unit air conditioners” have appeared on 
the market which are suitable for use in testing laboratories. Those 
manufactured by Carrier Engineering Corporation, Niagara Blower 
Company, Parks-Cramer Company, and York Ice Company make it 
practicable to condition the relatively small space necessary for textile 
testing. When such a unit is to be used for dehumidification one should 
be selected that has the tank and spray chamber well insulated to prevent 
condensed moisture from running down the sides into the room. Mois- 
ture will condense on any pipe or surface that is below the dew-point and 
thus cause unpleasant dripping in the room. One installation with a 
unit conditioner will be described later in more detail. 

Planning the Installation. When planning to equip a humidity room, 
it is advisable to consult the local weather bureau for ranges in outside 
temperatures and humidities. From these it is possible to determine the 
approximate number of days during the year when the desired conditions 
could be attained by humidification. Should this not be sufficient, or 
should operation throughout the year be preferred, it will be necessary 
to provide for dehumidification; and usually this means refrigeration. 

The most important thing to remember is that even though the unit 
may be a so-called standard product, each humidity room is an individual 
problem and presents an engineering question. Most manufacturers 
retain a staff of engineers and will be glad to offer advice on specific 
problems. When writing the maker of the type of equipment needed, 
give the size of room (floor plan if possible), ceiling height, number of 
windows, exposure, location in the building, and the type of building; 
the use to which the room will be put and the number of persons to work 
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there; the temperature and humidity desired; the number and wattage 
of the necessary lights; the number and horsepower of each motor and 
any other sources of heat; characteristics of current such as cycles, 
voltage, and phase; the temperature of the city water supply in summer 
and in winter; and the pressure at which steam and compressed air are 
available. A list of manufacturers of this kind of equipment is appended. 

Insulation is no longer considered an absolute necessity for standard 
conditions, as the tendency today is toward less insulation and slightly 
higher capacity machines; that is, indirect humidifiers capable of 
handling a larger volume of air per minute, and direct ones capable 
of evaporating more gallons of water per hour. If an insulated room is 
needed and it is not feasible to build one in a temporary location, it is 
possible to obtain a “panel room” that can be moved or increased in size 
as desired. If people enter or leave the room often, a vestibule or entry 
is valuable to prevent an excess infiltration of air every time the door is 
opened. 

Still another question for the would-be-possessor of a humidity room 
is the type of controls to be used; that is, the instruments which auto- 
matically control the temperature and humidity. Temperature will be 
controlled by some form of thermostat. Approximate relative humidity 
control may be obtained either by the constant wet bulb depression 
method or by dew-point and dry bulb control thermostats. Direct 
relative humidity control is achieved only by the so-called hygrostat or 
humidistat which utilizes a silk, paper, or other hygroscopic member that 
will expand and contract with varying humidities. This latter method 
undoubtedly is the simplest and most accurate type of relative humidity 
control. 

The laboratories maintaining standard conditions may accommodate 
anywhere from one to fifteen people. It is often desirable to have two 
rooms, one for constant conditions and another smaller room where the 
humidity may be varied for special research such as water absorption 
problems. For teaching, this may mean a large room with humidity 
control only and a temperature of 70° to 80°F. for class work, and the 
small room with both humidity and temperature control for use of grad- 
uate students. It is advisable to define the ideal arrangement for the 
kind of work being done and then aim to come as close to this ideal as 
circumstances permit, but always remembering that temperature is of 
secondary importance to humidity in respect to the properties of textiles. 
References 9, 10, 11, 12 discuss various means for controlling room 
conditions. 
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Humidity Room in United States Bureau of Home Economics. As 
furnishing an example of typical questions and necessary compromises, 
the textile testing laboratory now equipped at the United States Bureau 
of Home Economics may be described. The Bureau is located in tem- 
porary quarters in a theater building. Refrigerating brine is not avail- 
able there, but will be when the Bureau moves to its permanent location. 
Under such conditions it was thought inadvisable to purchase a refriger- 
ation machine. However, it was possible to arrange to use the cold water 
from the air washers in the theater when they are in operation during the 
summer months. ‘To do so the laboratory was located in a stage dressing 
room under the air washer. The room has one window and the walls 
are of brick and machite. Since the room is small (approximately 13’ x 
8’) and a unit of 1,000 C.F.M. capacity is used, no insulation was in- 
stalled, but a small entry was provided. 

The unit is a dehumidifier which is also capable of humidifying the air. 
It is provided with dampers so that the air may either be taken from 
outside (the hall), or recirculated, as conditions in the room warrant. 
The air is passed through the spray chamber, leaving the latter in a 
saturated condition. It is then passed over heaters to raise the dry bulb 
temperature and consequently lower the relative humidity. Then it is 
discharged by a fan from the top of the unit into the room. The heaters 
are operated by a mercoid thermostat located across the room from the 
unit. At present electric heaters are used entirely, but the unit also has 
steam heaters which will be used when steam becomes available. Oper- 
ation with steam is more economical; but if steam is not available 
throughout the year during the hours when the unit is in operation, it 
must be supplemented with electric heaters. 

The other control is a hygrostat with a silk thread member, located in 
the return air inlet. In summer a three-way valve to admit cold water 
or water from the tank to the circulating pump and in winter a valve to 
admit hot water, or preferably steam, to raise the temperature of the 
spray water to the dew-point are operated by the compressed air control 
of the hygrostat. The air motor which opens and closes the dampers is 
also controlled by the hygrostat. In winter the action of the dampers is 
reversed by a reversing relay. 

This arrangement does not give operation throughout the year because 
in warm weather the operation depends entirely on the refrigerating 
machines for the theater air washer, and the requirements of the humid- 
ity room are necessarily different from those of the theater (13). Un- 
less the weather requires the use of the refrigeration machines for the 
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theater, it is not possible to maintain testing conditions in this room. In 
winter the city water supply is cold enough to dehumidify the air as 
needed. Spring and fall are the uncertain periods; but even then it is 
possible to condition the room on days when the wet-bulb temperature 
of the incoming air is below the dew-point of 57°F. At such times only 
outside air is used, and it cools the water by evaporation. 

Such a system provides the ventilation desirable when people are 
required to work in a humidity room for long periods. The laboratory 
was designed for two persons, but on certain days it has been possible to 
maintain the desired conditions with three or even four persons at work 
there. The sprays also act as washers in removing dust and impurities 
from the air, thus furnishing air purification, a valuable but not an es- 


sential feature for humidity rooms. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HUMIDITY EQUIPMENT 


American Moistening Company, 301 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

The Bahnson Company, 93 Worth Street, New York City 

Carrier Engineering Corporation, 850 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 

Clarage Fan Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Cooling and Air Conditioning Corporation, 11 West 42nd Street, New York City 

Firth-Smith Company, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Maryland Air Conditioning Corporation, Baltimore, Maryland 

Niagara Blower Company, Buffalo, New York 

Parks-Cramer Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

R. I. Humidifier and Ventilating Company, 99 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Standard Engineering Works, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Wittenmeier Machinery Company, 850 North Spaulding Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

York Ice Company, York, Pennsylvania 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Teaching of Domestic Science. By 
ELIZABETH ATKINSON. London: Me- 
thuen & Co. Ltd., 1931, pp. 180, 5s. 
The work of colleagues in other coun- 

tries is of interest not only to the inter- 

nationally-minded members of a pro- 
fession but also to those who like to 
know how similar problems are ap- 
proached under different circumstances. 

On both these grounds this discussion by 

a staff teacher in the Municipal Train- 

ing College of Domestic Economy and 

Cookery in Manchester, England, is 

welcome to home economists in the 

United States. 

Miss E. B. Cook, the principal of the 
College, refers to it in her preface as “the 
first printed attempt to give domestic 
science teachers help in the construction 
of syllabuses” and emphasizes the fact 
that it is based throughout on years of 
classroom experience. It is, in effect, 
an excellent treatise on syllabus making 
and on lessons and their preparation, 
with practical notes and examples, all 
helpful in avoiding the pitfalls of too 
much uniformity in classroom procedure. 

The book is designed primarily to aid 
the immature and inexperienced teacher 
to organize and present a course of study 
based on the needs of her classes rather 
than on a pattern established through 
her teacher-training experience, but it 
should also prove suggestive to the more 
experienced teacher who is tempted to ex- 
cessive repetition of schemes and prob- 
lems which have once proved successful. 
The close relation between the wise selec- 


tion of subject matter and the age, grade, 
and interest of the class is convincingly 
shown, as well as the importance of corre- 
lation between this and other subjects. 
The manner of presentation is more form- 
ally logical than is common in our current 
textbooks, and the educational point of 
view is perhaps sometimes not that most 
in vogue with us today. Thus, the dis- 
cussions of the aims in teaching domestic 
subjects, the tvpe and amount of subject 
matter to be included, and the considera- 
tions involved in the preparation and 
presentation of specific lessons are so pre- 
sented as to stress subject-to-be-taught 
rather than the nature and needs of the 
developing child. On the other hand, 
the conciseness of statement, the 
straight-forward attack on problems, the 
clean logic, and the discriminating term- 
inology warrant careful consideration. 
In fact, the subject is so well treated after 
its own fashion that the reader is not 
only impressed with the weight of argu- 
ment offered by tradition and logic, but 
is reminded anew of the dual nature of 
the educational process.—K. K. 


Old World Foods for New World Families. 
By Letra M. McGurre. Detroit, 
Michigan:  Merrill-Palmer School, 
1931, pp. 74, $0.50. 

This collection of menus and recipes 
typical of a dozen countries is a by-prod- 
uct of the five years of nutrition work 
which the author has carried on for the 
Merrill-Palmer School among women of 
foreign birth or parentage in Detroit and 
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was assembled through the cooperation 
of native women from the various coun- 
tries. It includes also a few paragraphs 
of general information about the foods 
and food habits of each, and a brief list 
of books about their history, social life, 
and customs. Intended primarily for 
nutritionists and other social workers 
among foreign groups, it will also be wel- 
comed by home economics clubs and 
classes interested in what other nations 
eat and how they cook and serve it. 


Fabrics and Dress. By Lucy RATHBONE 
and TAarpLey. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, pp. 
430, $1.60. 

A well-illustrated text for junior and 
senior high school classes with subject 
matter grouped into units usable in any 
sequence or as reference, and so presented 
as to be equally valuable in home or school 
projects. It emphasizes selection and 
care of clothing, but devotes 150 pages 
to the construction of garments for 
adults and children. A recent addition 
to the Riverside Home Economics Series. 


Clothing Selection and Purchase. By 
Linian C. W. Baker. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 
272, $1.60. 

Five major phases of the selection and 
purchase of clothing are here organized 
into units and presented on the problem 
plan. Although based on the needs and 
interests of college freshmen, the book 
will prove helpful to all who appreciate the 
importance of dress and would avoid 
“clothes fears.” 


Textiles and Clothing. By ELLEN BEERS 
McGowan and A. 
Revised edition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931, pp. 344, $1.32. 
Great changes in the production and 

the consumption of textile materials dur- 
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ing the last decade have made imperative 
the revision of this text, originally pub- 
lished in 1919 to present the essential 
facts of textile economics in a form suf- 
ficiently simple and interesting to appeal 
to high school students. 


Health and Life Series. Consultations 
with Eminent Doctors. (Eight vol- 
umes). Edited by Morris FIsHsBern. 
Chicago: Manning Publishing Com- 
pany, 1931, $4.00 a set; $0.50 a volume. 
Some thirty aspects of bodily welfare 

and ways of securing it are covered in the 

brief, practical papers assembled in these 
little volumes. Among the authors are 

E. P. Joslin, Nina Simmonds Estill, Ray 

Lyman Wilbur, H. F. Helmholz. 


A Six-Year Experiment with a Nursery 
School. By BARBARA GREENWOOD, 
CHARLES W. WapDELL, and staff. 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
1931, pp. 178, cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00. 
This survey from Teachers College, 

University of California at Los Angeles, 
reports concretely six years’ experience in 
preschool education and is likely to be of 
help to all interested in the welfare of 
little children. Summary of progress is 
given along the lines of care and develop- 
ment of children, parental education, 
teacher training, establishment of a dem- 
onstration center, and research. 


The Care of the Child. By Crecn. Wess- 
Jounson. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1930, pp. 127, $0.25. 

Ultra-Violet and Other Rays. By F. 
Howarp Humpuris. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930, pp. 
127, $0.25. 

Your House. By P. D. Hepwortn. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930, pp. 126, $0.25. 

Three booklets in the “Sixpenny Self- 

Help Library” issued by the publishers’ 
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London house, the purpose of which is to 
provide the ordinary person with reliable, 
practical information on important, 
timely subjects. The one on the house 
reveals some of the differences and resem- 
blances between British and American 
conditions and tastes. 


Buildings: Their Uses and the Spaces 
about Them. Regional Survey. Vol- 
ume VI. New York: Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs, 1931, 
pp. 465, $3.00. 

One of the ten volumes descriptive of a 
survey which is of far more than local 
significance. Three monographs are 
here included: “The Character, Bulk, 
and Surroundings of Buildings” by 
Thomas Adams, ‘‘Housing Conditions in 
the New York Region” by Thomas 
Adams in collaboration with Wayne D. 
Heydecker, and “Control of Building 
Heights, Densities, and Uses by Zoning” 
by Edward M. Bassett. Of these the 
second is on the whole of most interest to 
home economics students of housing, 
though many sections of the others are 
worth consulting, notably perhaps some 
in the first monograph, such as those that 
deal with the distinction between public 
and private buildings, distribution and 
bulk of private buildings, open areas, 
architectural control, and control of the 
amenities. An appendix to the second 
monograph summarizes proposals for 
the standardized construction of 
dwellings. 


The History of the American Association of 
University Women. By Marion TAL- 
Bot and Lois K. M. ROSENBERRY. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1931, pp. 479, $4.00. 

Published in connection with the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the A.A.U.W., this read- 
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able volume traces many significant 
features in the development of the higher 
education of women in the United States 
and in the educational and professional 
interests of university women. It would 
be hard to say which is more significant, 
the story of the pioneering in the first 
quarter century, for the present record of 
which Miss Talbot is primarily respon- 
sible, or the account of the very rapid 
growth in size and breadth of interests, 
which Mrs. Rosenberry has given for 
the second twenty-five years of the 
Association. 


International Understanding. By Joun 
EvuGENE Hariey. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1931, pp. 604, $7.50. 

A general discussion of the principles 
and problems of education for interna- 
tional understanding, together with a 
descriptive study of the leading institu- 
tions, organizations, and efforts in this 
important field. Included are a classified 
list of agencies, information regarding 
scholarships and fellowships and Ameri- 
can institutions offering courses in 
international law, and various other per- 
tinent data. A valuable reference book 
appropriately published in the series of 
Stanford Books in World Politics. 


American Standards and Planes of Living. 
Readings in the Social Economics of 
Consumption. Edited by Tomas D. 
Exrot. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1931, pp. 931, $5.00. 

Selections from a wide range of books, 
magazines, and reports compiled “with 
the needs of home economists and social 
workers in mind, as well as those of 
classes in general social economy, applied 
sociology, labor problems, and the eco- 
nomics of consumption.” Includes dis- 
cussions often sought but not easily found 
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by home economists, as for example, 
“The Backward Art of Spending Money” 
by Wesley Mitchell, ‘The Social Signifi- 
cance of the Home Economics Movement” 
by Ellen H. Richards, ‘“The Social Ethics 
of Luxury” by John Ruskin, **Minimum 
Quantity Budget Necessary to Maintain 
a Worker’s Family of Five in Health and 
Decency” by Royal Meeker, *“The High 
Cost of Children” by W. F. Ogburn, 
and many others which, though less 
familiar, will be equally helpful in teach- 
ing and studying economic and socio- 
logical aspects of the home. 


Guiding Rural Boys and Girls. By O. 
LatHaM HatcuHer. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1930, 
pp. 326, $2.50. 

“Flexible guidance programs for use by 
rural schools and related agencies,” in- 
tended to make the fundamental technics 
and values of educational and vocational 
guidance easily available to teachers, 
school boards and officials, and others 
interested in guidance for rural boys and 
girls. For younger children emphasis 
is placed on educational aspects, and 
vocational guidance is gradually intro- 
duced. The arrangement is clear and 
practical, and there is abundance of ref- 
erence material. 


Rural Girls in the City for Work. A 
Study Made for the Southern Woman's 
Educational Alliance. By O. LATHAM 
Hatcuer. Richmond: Garrett & Mas- 
sie, Incorporated, 1930, pp. 154, $1.75. 
An informal, readable report of the 

results of interviews with 255 girls in 

Richmond, Virginia, and Durham, North 

Carolina, showing their home backgrounds 

and opportunities, reasons for coming to 
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the city and experiences there, with a 
comparison of their status in both environ- 
ments, practical suggestions for the 
guidance of rural girls at home and in the 
city, and a comparison of the findings 
of this study with others from different 
partsof the country. A careful but vivid 
picture of interest to all concerned with 
the welfare of girls today. 


Occupational Interests and Personality Re- 
quirements of Women in Business and 
the Professions. By Grace E. Man- 
son. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan, Bureau of Business Research, 
1931, pp. 409, $1.00. 

A pamphlet in the series of “Michigan 
Business Studies” which continues the 
analysis of the returns to questionnaires 
filled in by 13,752 members of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the first reports 
of which were published in September, 
1930, under the title “Earnings of Women 
in Business and the Professions.” The 
present study, which does not disclose as 
great homogeneity of interests or of 
personality requirements within the oc- 
cupational groups as has been found by 
other investigators, is of special interest 
to students of vocational selection and 
guidance because of the method used. 


The Nemesis of American Business. By 
Stuart CHase. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1931, pp. 191, $2.00. 
Ten recent magazine articles form the 

chapters of this book, the main theme of 
which is the effect of the machine age on 
many phases of American life and the 
necessity for well-planned, concerted 
action if we are toavoid its social, esthetic, 
and moral dangers. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


An experiment in nursery school follow- 
up, Marran W. Taytor and GER- 
TRUDE G. FRANK. Childhood Educ. 
7, No. 9 (1931, May) pp. 474-481. 
Although an effort made by the Illi- 

nois Institute for Juvenile Research to 
follow up 38 children who had been out 
of the affiliated nursery schools from 11 
months to 3 years proved inadequate 
because of various difficulties, it suggests 
the need for standardization of nursery 
school records and terminology, for 
listing the apparent problems of each 
child when he leaves the nursery school, 
and for prompt follow-up in the elemen- 
tary school, if the potential possibilities 
of such study are to be realized. 


What is a children’s museum? Catu- 
ERINE C. Leacu. Child Welfare 25, 
No. 8 (1931, April) pp. 470-473. 
Description of the children’s museum 

of Boston is given to show how it helps 

fit children to enjoy more thoroughly 

“this curious world” by encouraging 

them to find a key to its secrets through 

their hobbies. 


New methods in teaching, VERNE P. 

SKINNER. Child Welfare 25, No. 8 
_ (1931, April) pp. 474-476, 495. 

Educating to capacity, use of the lab- 
oratory methods in the recitation, and 
recognition of reading as the basic sub- 
ject are cited as outstanding changes in 
present-day school procedures, largely 
the result of application of modern psy- 
chological findings. 


Over-age, Monica Krawczyk. Educ. 
51, No. 8 (1931, April) pp. 462-466. 
The over-age child is shown to be a 


problem to the school and himself which, 
if unsolved, tends to produce an adult 
incapable of wisely using either his 
hands or his head and, therefore, not 
likely to be an asset to his community. 
School may foster in him habits of idle- 
ness, and he may leave it with a sense of 
failure and unprepared for any trade. 
Such children need individual attention 
based on a knowledge of their home and 
school background, and their training 
should be differentiated enough to help 
each one obtain an education which will 
enable him to function best in society. 


Practice versus grammar in the learning 
of correct English usage, PERCIVAL 
M. Symonps. J. Educ. Research 22, 
No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 81-95. 

The study here reported indicates that 
in teaching the average child, the quality 
rather than the amount of drill used is of 
importance. While gifted children may 
profit from a study of English grammar, 
many might better spend the same effort 
on subjects more in harmony with their 
interests. 


Mental age and the arithmetic curricu- 
lum, CARLETON WASHBURNE. J. 
Educ. Research 23, No. 3 (1931, March) 
pp. 210-231. 

Data presented here suggest that 
adequate foundation test scores should 
always be obtained by a child before he 
begins a new topic, for without either a 
minimum or optimum stage of mental 
growth much time and effort is wasted 
for both pupil and teacher. Moreover, 
attempting to teach a topic before the 
child is mentally ready for it may doom 
him to failure or the hazy half-knowledge 
so inimical to clear thinking and sure 


progress in learning. 
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School dull and life bright, E. W. But- 
TERFIELD. J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 20, 
No. 4 (1931, April) pp. 111-114. 
Although educational measurement 

has a place in scientific education, the 
intelligence test is shown to be mislead- 
ing in that children have at least 4 
dimensions: linguistic longitude, manual 
latitude, physical altitude, and “‘stick- 
to-it-iveness;’’ whereas the present intel- 
ligence tests measure only the first 
dimension. 


How to give children an international 
outlook, EVELYN WRENCH. New Era 
12, No. 52 (1931, April) p. 117. 

The author suggests that the task of 
making children of the various nations 
better acquainted has direct bearing on 
international peace and that parents 
must carry largely the responsibility for 
this education as well as the establish- 
ment of the right attitude in the child’s 
mind toward “foreigners.” Travel in 
foreign countries is highly desirable and 
should be planned to give the child 
opportunity to see native life and meet 
naturally native children (of similar age). 
Stamp collecting, educational films, and a 
study of commodities from foreign ports 
are also valuable approaches more easily 
obtained. 


Health education for preschool children, 
Wrintrrep Hariey. Pub. Health 
Nurse 23, No. 5 (1931, May) pp. 213- 
218. 

To promote in the child a sound con- 
dition of body, mind, and spirit, it is 
suggested that his activity and interest 
can best be enlisted by early participa- 
tion in practices growing out of the 
essential health principles. Included is 
a stenographic report of one of the talks 
on health education with a group of 
children in the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit. 
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Training youth for leadership, StaNnwoopD 
Coss. Woman’s Press 25, No. 5 
(1931, May) pp. 274-276. 

Four kinds of leadership are described: 
the exploitive, the egoistic, the adminis- 
trative, and the creative. While the 
last has proven of greatest value to so- 
ciety, the question is raised as to whether 
youth can be educated to it. The educa- 
tor can, however, stimulate and redirect 
inherent tendencies toward creative 
effort and can teach how to moderate 
excesses, to work toward wise goals, and 
to concentrate one’s full powers to ser- 
vice. The final choice of application 
must lie in the hands of the individual. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


A study of the problems of “normal” 
children, GeorcGe H. Preston and 
WINIFRED McLANE SHEPLER. Am. 
J. Orthopsychiat. 1, No. 3 (1931, April) 
pp. 245-256. 

This attempt to develop a picture of 
average behavior against which our pres- 
ent ideas of problem children might be 
evaluated, involved the study of 45 
third-grade and 38 fifth-grade children. 
Their behavior was so complex and 
varied, resembling so closely that of 
children accepted as problems that the 
authors conclude no “average” normal- 
ity can be described. The evidence, 
however, appears to show that the best 
hope for avoiding situations detrimental 
to the mental health of children lies in a 
mental hygiene program for the pre- 


parental group. 


Personality testing in the light of the 
situational approach, 
H. Kront. Am. J. Psychiat.10, No.5 
(1931, March) pp. 840-852. 

The author believes that until the 
genetic and statistical procedures can be 
sharpened by greater insight into human 
motivation and supported by a sizable 
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body of objective data, the study of hu- 
man personality must continue to be 
largely empirical and non-valid. If 
personality is considered as the individ- 
ual’s system of persistent adjustments, 
present personality tests cannot measure 
it, since it cannot be divided into the 
traits which form the usual units for 
analysis and measurements. On the 
other hand, the situational approach to 
the study of personality is valid because 
it deals with the whole individual in re- 
lation to his whole situation. 


The prevention of crime and delinquency, 
Henrietta Appiton. J. Soc. Hyg. 
17, No. 4 (1931, April) pp. 200-208. 
The director of the crime prevention 

bureau of the police department of New 
York City here cites cases of children 
who are already delinquent or on the 
verge of delinquency because of poverty 
and bad environment, and who have 
need of adult friendship, protection, 
recreation, employment, adequate nour- 
ishment, and medical care rather than 
coercion and legal punishment. In 
large cities the modern patrolman may 
be competing with the gangster for first 
place in the interests of the small boy, 
who must lavish hero worship on some 
man of courage and action. 


The child of very superior intelligence 
as a special problem in social adjust- 
ment, Leta S. HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Ment. Hyg. 15, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
3-16. 

The combination in the highly intel- 
ligent child of mature intelligence and 
immature stature and emotions is found 
to present problems for the satisfactory 
treatment of which the school might well 
give to these children special considera- 
tion such as is now available only for the 
handicapped. In any case, their guard- 
ians should recognize their difficulties 
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of adjustment, especially at the age of 4 
to 9 years when they meet the most puz- 
zling situations in work, play, and rela- 
tions to classmates, and in questions of 
origin, destiny, and conformity. The 
gifted girl has, in addition, to face the 
limitations imposed by sex. 


The approach to college mental hygiene, 
KENNETH E. Appet and Lauren H. 
SmitH. Ment. Hyg. 15, No. 1 (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 52-71. 

This suggestive outline is founded on 
psychiatric experience with college stu- 
dents and college graduates suffering 
from nervous disorders. Significant data 
are summarized from the histories of 7 
psychoneurotic or psychotic college 
women, illustrating the importance of 
providing guidance in college to help 
students to overcome, by their own 
efforts, unfortunate attitudes and emo- 
tions developed in early life. 


Some individual differences in abilities 
and their importance, Aucusta F. 
BRONNER. Understanding the Child 
1, No. 2 (1931, March) pp. 8-9, 12. 
A recognition of individual differences 

in children and the fact that normal 
growth, both mental and physical, is a 
relative matter, should help parents 
and teachers to appreciate that great 
deviations from the average generally 
indicate immediate need of help. The 
individual child can be best helped when 
his special capacities are discovered. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Child Study 8, No. 9, (1931, May). 
This issue contains a series designed to 
help the parent achieve an objective at- 
titude toward the sex side of life in the 
education of his child. 
The parents’ réle in sex education, 
LEONARD BLUMGART, pp. 251-254. 
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Meeting the little child’s needs, CECILE 
PILPEL, pp. 254-256. 
A possible change of emphasis in 
early sex education is suggested. 
Sex in adolescence, FLoyp DELL, pp. 
256-261. 
Other peoples—other ways, CHARLES 
W. Marco_p, pp. 261-263. 
Civilization and its discontent, Dr. 
BERNARD GLUECK, pp. 263-264, 274. 
Sigmund Freud’s criticism of society 
is here discussed. 


Parent-teacher association and the family 
of tomorrow, NEWELL W. Epson. 
J. Soc. Hyg. 17, No. 5 (1931, May) 
pp. 287-293. 

The need for professional training for 
family life today is evident when the 
causes for its failure are considered. 
Understanding of the historical develop- 
ment of the family, appreciation for its 
values, limitations, and challenges in 
modern life, interpretation of mate rela- 
tionship, analysis of family réles, and 
present sex conduct are listed as essen- 
tials of such training. Concrete sugges- 
tions are made of ways in which the 
parent-teacher association can further 
the education of the coming generation 
for more successful family life. 


What to tell children about sex, HELEN 
T. Woottey. Parents’ Mag. 6, No. 5 
(1931, May) pp. 19, 50-52. 

Because small children are interested 
in origins, and curiosity about babies is 
inevitable, it is important for parents to 
know how much and how to tell about 
sex, both to safeguard the child’s con- 
fidence in its parents and to give it the 
protection of simple, accurate informa- 
tion. Interest may be gradually led 
from the individual to the family as a 
unit in society, thus paving the way for 
the complete sex knowledge which the 
adolescent should possess before he 
reaches full physical development. 
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How heredity affects personality, H. S. 
JENNINGS. Parents’ Mag. 6, No. 4 
(1931, April) pp. 17, 65-67. 

An understandable explanation of elu- 
sive scientific facts concerning chromo- 
somes and genes and the part they play 
in assuring the uniqueness of each 
individual. 


Possibilities of utilizing the summer 
periods, LAWRENCE K. FRANK. Pro- 
gressive Educ. 8, No. 4 (1931, April) 
pp. 311-313. 

Since the education of the whole child 
suggests the need for combined effort of 
educators, physicians, psychiatrists, nu- 
tritionists, child development experts, 
and the active continuing interest of the 
family and home, this discussion presents 
the possibility of focusing combined 
effort on utilizing the summer periods as 
an experiment in clinical equipment of 
teachers, principals, and parents that 
they may learn to employ all available 
technics to determine what the school 
is doing for the child. Such a combined 
effort would not only give the teacher 
better knowledge of the child, and the 
expert, knowledge of the school, but it 
would promote an integrated program, 
adult re-education, and real parental 
education which should make for more 
competent handling of the needs of the 
whole child. 


Science topics of interest to adults, C. H. 
NETTELS. Science Educ. 15, No. 3 
(1931, March) pp. 139-145. 

Over one thousand parents of junior 
high school pupils in the Los Angeles 
schools expressed their opinion regarding 
the relative interest and usefulness to 
them of the various items in a list of 29 
scientific topics. Aviation, electricity, 
the human body, radio, and mechanics 
appeared as the 5 chief interests; and 
electricity, food, mechanics, agriculture, 
and water supply, as the most useful 
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topics. The question is raised as to 
whether adult interests and apparent 
needs are valid criteria for determining 
what science subject matter will be 
taught in junior high school classes. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Note on mental acceleration at ado- 
lescence and the related problem of 
mental age of adults, Simon H. Tut- 
CHIN. Am. J. Orthopsychiat. 1, No. 3 
(1931, April) pp. 257-269. 

Review of available data and the au- 
thor’s previous studies justify the con- 
clusion that as yet there is no evidence of 
acceleration in mental growth during 
adolescence nor of the limitation of men- 
tal growth to the fourteenth or even the 
eighteenth year of age. 


The periodic recurrent incidence of res- 
piratory infections in early childhood, 
C. C. McLean. Arch. Pediatrics 
48, No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 145-152. 
Since the records of 582 children over a 

five-year period show 78 per cent of them 
to have had one or more recurrent 
respiratory infections in each year 
observed, and since climatic conditions, 
the season, geographical location, and 
personal hygiene do not seem to influence 
susceptibility nor the number of recur- 
rent infections, the author concludes the 
difficulty to be induced by a periodical 
recurrent disease. 


The importance of dental hygiene, W. 
HENRY GRANT. Child Welfare 25, 
No. 8 (1931, April) p. 477. 

A neglect of the child’s temporary 
teeth is shown not only to promote poor 
mastication of food but to create a 
source of infection and poison ample to 
contaminate each mouthful of food 
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taken and to stimulate autointoxication 
which in turn causes constipation, ane- 
mia, eyestrain, fevers, and headaches. 
Emphasis is placed also on need for 
cleansing the tongue as well as the teeth 
in proper oral hygiene. 


Studies in handedness, R. H. OJEMANN. 

J. Educ. Psychol. 

I. A technic for testing uni-manual 
handedness. Vol. 21, No. 8 (1930, 
Nov.) pp. 597-611. 

Scores from five selected tests admin- 
istered to a group of 518 pupils in grades 
3 to 8 of a public elementary school of a 
small city show that handedness is gen- 
erally an inherited factor. Most individ- 
uals fall into groups with either right or 
left-handed tendency, relatively few 
showing ambidextrous tendency. 

II. Testing bimanual handedness. 
Vol. 21, No. 9 (1930, Dec.) pp. 695- 
702. 

Scores from four bimanual tests ad- 
ministered to the same group as in the 
previous study show that such activities 
as sweeping, raking, and shoveling are 
conducive to bimanual procedure and 
hence cannot determine handedness. 

III. Relation of handedness to speech. 
Vol. 22, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 120- 
126. 

Data are presented regarding the effect 
produced upon speech function by train- 
ing left-handed children to write with 
the right hand. They indicate that 
training a left-handed child to write with 
the right hand does not normally create 
sufficient conflict to produce a speech 
disturbance. When such is the case, the 
explanation is considered to lie ina group 
of factors operating upon an emotionally 


unstable subject. 
K. K. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


Trends in rural life in the United States, 
Tuomas S. McCormick. Am. J. 
Sociol. 36, No. 5 (1931, March) pp. 
721-734. 

The author believes that competition 
will cause a gradual decrease in the num- 
ber of farm owners, some of the independ- 
ent farmers going to cities and others 
becoming directed tenants or farm labor- 
ers, increasingly identified with urban 
laborers. The smaller group of farm 
owners will have larger business units, 
more machinery, and higher incomes. 
Their families will be smaller and will 
approach in type and culture the business 
and professional groups of the towns, 
though keeping their own identity. 


Unemployment consequences in the 
home, MARION ELDERTON. Amn. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Soc. Science 154, (1931, 
March) pp. 58-64. 

Data for this study were obtained 
from 150 case histories gathered from 
various localities by the unemployment 
committee of the National Federation of 
Settlements. Unemployment of the fa- 
ther had immediate effects upon family 
financial arrangements such as these: 
savings were used up; insurance policies 
lapsed; furniture was sold; a home par- 
tially paid for was lost; articles bought on 
the installment plan were taken by the 
stores; the mother and children at- 
tempted to find work to support the 
family; for at least one-third of the cases 
it was necessary ultimately to seek out- 
side relief; the food supply was reduced 
in quantity and quality; clothing and 
heating were inadequate; smaller quar- 
ters were sought, often with consequent 
over-crowding. Psychological _ effects 
were seen in increased strain and friction 
among family members, in discourage- 
ment, disappointment, and juvenile 


delinquency. In addition, harmful ef- 
fects upon the next generation are 
foreseen. 


A statistical contribution to the theory 
of women’s wages, P. SARGANT FLor- 
ENCE. Econ. J. 41, No. 161 (1931, 
March) pp. 19-37. 

In most industrial countries wages of 
semi-skilled women are below those of 
unskilled men. Why, therefore, are not 
men in industry displaced by women, 
since employers desire to economize? 
The fact that such a substitution is not 
made is explained by the author as fol- 
lows: (1) Women available for employ- 
ment are not so numerous as men largely 
because of the working-class convention 
that women retire from industry upon 
marriage. To call them back, it would 
be necessary to pay a wage higher than 
that paid to unmarried girls. A curve 
representing the supply price for women’s 
labor will begin low, but will slope up- 
ward steeply after a certain amount of 
“self-low-priced” labor has been ab- 
sorbed. The curve begins lower than 
that for men because women do not or- 
ganize and demand a family wage, as do 
men. (2) Men in trade unions attempt 
to restrict women to the labor which 
they (the men) consider suitable. Em- 
ployers may hesitate to introduce women 
in occupations not approved by the 
union. (3) There is a generally accepted 
wage for women, a sort of buyers’ mo- 
nopoly, based upon what employers 
think a girl should have. An employer 
hesitates to raise this in order to draw 
women from other employers. (4) 
When women are substituted for men, 
it is customary to turn over an entire 
department to them, a proceeding which 
may be difficult. (5) Many employers 
dislike “sacking” men for women. 
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Some present-day problems in distribu- 
tion, MeLvin T. CopELAND. Harvard 
Business Rev. 9, No. 3 (1931, April) 
pp. 299-310. 

According to the author, powerful 
economic factors are modifying existing 
marketing methods, one being the growth 
of large-scale retailing. A recent study 
made by the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research showed that chain stores 
perform the combined wholesale and re- 
tail functions of food distribution at an 
expense 7 per cent less than that of the 
independent grocer and wholesaler. De- 
partment-store chains are an experiment 
which must overcome difficulties inher- 
ent in store organization. Marketing 
methods are becoming more systematic. 
However, manufacturers face the trou- 
blesome problem of quantity discounts 
and concessions, the only escape from 
which seems to be the adoption of a one- 
price system. Competition between pri- 
vate brands and those nationally adver- 
tised has unsettled methods of distribution. 
Over-expansion in certain industries de- 
moralizes the market, a striking example 
being the present sugar situation. 


Cost of living and population trends in 
Laurel County, Kentucky, METRON 
Ovter. Ky. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 
No. 301, 1930, pp. 21. 

This is a study of 203 families on mar- 
ginal or near-marginal farm land. The 
total value of all goods furnished from 
the farm and purchased (including rental 
value of the farm home) averaged $689 
per family. This is $909 below the aver- 
age value of living goods used by 2,886 
farm families in selected localities studied 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and is the lowest published 
average for any group of American farm 
families. Study of housing showed that 
no house had running water, and only 
2.5 per cent had central heating or 
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lighting systems. The average expendi- 
ture for clothing was $94 per family, and 
the average size of family was 4.8 per- 
sons. Social contacts were largely 
through church attendance. The popu- 
lation was of the secessive type, due to 
losses through emigration during the 
previous decade. 


Age limits in industry in Maryland and 
California. M’thly Labor Rev. 32, 
No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 284-293. 

Of special interest to persons concerned 
with family finances and plans for saving 
for old age are two recent studies on age 
limits in industry, one from Maryland 
and the other from California. In both 
it was found that many employers 
intentionally set age limits beyond which 
they will not hire applicants. These 
limits varied with different occupations, 
ranging from 35 to 50 years. Thirty 
per cent of the employees studied in 
Maryland and 39 per cent of those in 
California were in establishments having 
such recognized limits. While some 
employers stated that they did not con- 
sciously discriminate, statistics showed 
that the group of workers contained a 
larger proportion of persons under 45 
and a smaller proportion older than did 
the general population. One of the 
reasons given for discrimination was the 
maintenance of retirement pensions or 
group insurance which made it advan- 
tageous for the employer to hire young 
workers. 


Chain stores: menace or promise, JOHN 
T. Frynn. New Repub. 66, No. 854, 
pp. 223-226; No. 855, pp. 270-273; 
No. 856, pp. 298-301; No. 857, pp. 
324-326; No. 858, pp. 350-353 (1931 
April 15, 22, 29, May 6, 13). 

In these five articles the author de- 
velops the following points: Retailing is 
the most expensive step in distribution, 
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often costing more than all other steps 
and manufacture as well. Reliable 
studies have shown that food chains 
undersell independent stores, reducing 
costs of retailing. Legislation directed 
against chains has met little success. 
Publicity campaigns supported by inde- 
pendents have failed to show why the 
public owes such grocers a living or why 
it should give them trade if they are in- 
efficient. The solution for the independ- 
ent grocers seems to lie in voluntary 
chains which promote efficiency. “We 
have more or less blundered into a 
method of distribution which can save 
billions a year to the public... . 
Chains should be studied, encouraged 
and watched.” 


Family living expenditures on Ohio 
farms, C. E. Livety. Ohio Agr. Exp’t 
Sta. Bull. No. 468, 1930, pp. 36. 
This bulletin presents findings from a 

study of 187 one-year account books of 
117 Ohio families, some of whom kept 
records for more than one year. The 
following topics are discussed: general 
characteristics of families, such as size; 
age and schooling of operator and home- 
maker; the farmhouse; additional living 
improvements desired; total cash receipts 
and their source; expenditures for family 
living; value of food and fuel furnished 
by the farm; yearly and seasonal varia- 
tions in expenditures; and relation of 
expenditures for family living to such 
other factors as total receipts, farm ex- 
penses, size of family, and affiliation 
with organizations. 


The food of twelve families of the pro- 
fessional class, MARY GORRINGE Luck 
and Sysr. Wooprurr. Univ. Calif 
Publ. in Econ. 5, No. 4 (1931, Jan.) 
pp. 247-293. 

This study shows the way the comfort 
standard of living expresses itself in food 
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consumption. Food bills of 12 Califor- 
nia families were analyzed to learn the 
relative expenditures for various groups 
of foods and to determine the adequacy 
of the diets. Of the total spent for food, 
28 per cent went for fruits and vegeta- 
bles; 26 per cent for meat; 23 per cent 
for pastry, sugar, fats, coffee, and sun- 
dries; 17 per cent for milk, cream, and 
cheese; and 6 per cent for cereals. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables, milk products and 
eggs were emphasized, while less was 
spent for cereals, potatoes, and meats 
than in the average American urban 
diet. When analyzed for nutritive value 
the diets appeared to be adequate, for 
the most part, all furnishing sufficient 
protein, though one was below the 
standard in iron and two in phosphorus. 
The cost seemed due to desire for variety 
of flavor and form in food rather than to 
highly superior nutritive value. 


Spending ways of a semi-skilled group: 
a study of the incomes and expendi- 
tures of ninety-eight street car men’s 
families in the San Francisco East Bay 
Region. Univ. Calif. Publ. in Econ. 
5, No. 5 (1931, March) pp. 295-366. 
The purpose of this study was to show 

the incomes and expenditures of a group 

of families below those of the highly 
skilled typographical workers previously 
investigated, and above those of poorly 
paid, casual labor. Ninety-eight fami- 
lies of street car employees with an 
average family income of $1,500 to 
$1,800 were studied. Analysis of data 
included amounts and sources of income, 
and amounts and percentages spent for 
food, clothing, housing, house operation, 
furniture and furnishings, and miscel- 

laneous items, of which there were 12 

subdivisions. The authors concluded that 

the ‘“‘average” family had enough to eat 
and was comfortably housed. But the 
income was insufficient to provide needed 
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medical care, as for major dental work, or 
operations; to make adequate provision 
for old age or insurance for family support 
in case of the husband’s death; to free the 
wife from the heaviest household duties; 
or to furnish the children with education 
and a chance to rise to a higher level. 
“The birth of a baby in these families 
usually used up a year’s savings, and the 
smallest illness, especially of the bread- 
winner, left the family in debt for years.” 


A study of the prices of chain and inde- 
pendent grocers in Chicago, EINAR 
ByorKLUND and JAMEs L. PALMER. 
University of Chicago, School of Com- 
merce and Admin., Studies in Business 
Admin. 1, No. 4, 1930, pp. 55. 

In this study prices of 75 advertised 
brands of food were secured from 309 
independent merchants and from four 
chain systems. The authors concluded 
that chains were underselling cash-and- 
carry independents by between 9 and 10 
per cent, and underselling service inde- 
pendents by between 11 and 12 per cent 
on items at regular prices. Savings 
were greater on low-priced than on high 
priced items. The chains undersold 
service independents upon all 75 items 
studied, and cash-and-carry independ- 
ents upon 73. It was found, however, 
that a few cash-and-carry independents 
met chain prices, showing that a well- 
managed unit store can sell as cheaply as 
a chain and prosper. Prices of adver- 
tised “‘specials’’ of chains were at least 
10 per cent lower than regular chain 
prices; hence, the consumer who system- 
atically bought such “specials” paid 
approximately 80 cents for merchandise 
which would have cost her $1 if pur- 
chased at the regular prices of the 
average independent merchant. Chain 
prices were found to be about 5 cents on 
the dollar lower than those charged by 
ten units of a voluntary chain. 
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Social, economic, and homemaking fac- 
tors in farm living, RANDALL C. Hr, 
E. L. Morcan, MABEL V. CAMPBELL, 
and O. R. Jounson. University of 
Missouri and the U. S. Dep’t of Agr. 
Cooperating Agr. Exp’t Sta. Research 
Bull. No. 148, 1930, pp. 90. 

The purpose of this investigation as 
stated by the authors was: to ascertain 
facts concerning several phases of farm 
life, to endeavor to synthesize a number 
of the measurable factors and discover 
what relationships might exist among 
them, to demonstrate a method for the 
composite study of farm family life. 
Seventy farm families were studied, data 
being collected concerning farm business, 
social participation, and homemaking. 
In analyzing the material, the families 
were divided into the highest, medium, 
and lowest thirds. It was thus possible 
to learn to what extent those families 
comprising a given third for one factor of 
family living were represented in the 
same third for other factors. It was 
found that social contacts were but 
slightly related to the amount of money 
available for saving and living, that they 
decreased as age of operator increased, 
and had but little relationship to educa- 
tion. When families were classified 
according to money available, the upper 
third tended to have high quality diets, 
to read more newspapers and magazines, 
and have higher educational indexes 
than the lower. The homemakers had 
shorter working days. However, home- 
makers with a medium amount of money 
had longer working days than the lowest 
third. There was little relationship 
between money available and clothing 
expenditures. The authors conclude 
that there is no single determinant for a 
superior standard of farm life, but that 
the improvement of one factor tends to 


improvement of others. 
D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


The biological values of proteins. I. A 
method for measuring the nitrogenous 
exchange of rats for the purpose of 
determining the biological value of 
proteins, H. Cuick and M. Roscoe. 
Biochem. J. 24, No. 6 (1930) pp. 
1780-1782. 

The biological value (P) of a protein 
may be determined by finding the mini- 
mum amount of nitrogen (M) derived 
from the given protein when fed as asole 
source of nitrogen in the diet, which must 
be absorbed to compensate the daily 
nitrogenous expenditure (E) on a nitro- 
gen-free diet. This was expressed by the 
formula P = 100 x &. 
and analytical procedure was described. 
—C. H. M. 


The apparatus 


The biological values of proteins. II. 
The biological value of purified caseino- 
gen and the influence of vitamin Be 
upon biological values determined by 
the balance sheet method, M. Boas 
Frxsen. Biochem. J. 24, No. 6 (1930) 
pp. 1794-1804. 

The biological value of purified “B 
free’ caseinogen has been determined by 
means of 12 metabolism experiments on 
adult male rats, using the apparatus and 
employing the technic of Chick and 
Roscoe, described in the first paper of this 
series (see preceding abstract). The 
value obtained, 45, is lower than that 
found by previous workers. When fat 
and carbohydrate are adequate the 
absence of vitamin Bz from the diet 
does not appear to prevent the economi- 
cal use of ingested nitrogen. The ab- 
sence of either vitamin B; or Bz from the 
diet caused a decline in appetite within 
48 hours. So great was the decline in 


appetite in the absence of vitamin B, 
that the intake of calories was too low to 
allow reliable figures to be obtained for 
the calculation of biological values. 
There was “no evidence either of varia- 
tions in biological value at different levels 
of intake or of the existence of different 
biological values for growth and main- 
tenance.” Thomas, Martin, Robison, 
and Mitchell’s formula B. V. = (l- 
tan @) was used to calculate the biological 
value of the protein —C. H. M. 


The curative activity of the antineuritic 
vitamin of rice, B. C. P. JANSEN, H. W. 
KINNERSLEY, ef al. Biochem. J. 24, 
No. 6 (1930) pp. 1824-1826. 

Curative tests upon the Jansen and 
Donath rice vitamin crystals gave the 
following activity per day dose of vita- 
min: pigeon 0.007 mg. by injection, 0.009 
mg. by mouth; rat 0.005 mg. by mouth. 
Tests upon the micro-organism S. 
Corallinus gave 0.006 mg. per diem.— 
C.H. M. 


The assay of vitamin By, V. READER. 
Biochem. J. 24, No. 6 (1930) pp. 1827- 
1831. 

Owing to confusion with Williams and 
Waterman’s thermolabile pigeon factor 
which has been named Bs;, the author has 
changed the nomenclature of the second 
more thermolabile factor for rats, here- 
tofore called B;, to By. Since the rat is 
able to store considerable B,, the method 
of assay has been revised. Rats were 
grown to maximum weight on a diet 
containing adequate but not excessive 
amounts of By. Removal of B; and B, 
from the diet resulted in 50 per cent loss 
in weight in 3 to 4 weeks and the follow- 
ing symptoms usually developed: weak- 
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ness, spastic gait, loss of coordination, 
paralysis, convulsions, red oedematous 
paws. Administration of torulin (B,) in 
daily doses up to 12-day doses (pigeons) 
cured the polyneuritis but would not 
cure or ameliorate the other symptoms, 
and the weight remained constant until 
death in about 10 days or 2 weeks. 
When By, was added to the diet, the ani- 
mal gained weight rapidly (20 gm. per 
week), the gait improved, and the other 
symptoms disappeared. The same ani- 
mal could be used repeatedly for curative 
tests. The author believes that com- 
bined B,; and By, deficiency explains the 
“chronic polyneuritis” of Sandel’s rats 
and the symptoms displayed by_Smith’s 
rats. 

The vitamin B, concentrate was pre- 
pared by treating the mercuric sulfate 
precipitate from 40 pounds of distillery 
yeast (Peters’ process) with H,S. After 
removing the H2S by means of vacuum 
distillation the solution was treated first 
with alcohol to 50 per cent concentration 
at pH 4.5 and then with acetone to 80 
per cent concentration and the insoluble 
material removed by filtration. The 
filtrate was concentrated in vacuo, 
below 60°C., to about 200 cc. From 25 
to 3 cc. was required in curative tests. 
For preservation the reaction was ad- 
justed to pH 4.0 and alcohol added to 
20 per cent concentration.—C. H. M. 


Effect of cod-liver oil on calcium metab- 
olism of young chicks, A. D. HoLmMEs 
and M. G. Picott, Jnd. Eng. Chem. 
23, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 190-196. 
The results of an investigation of the 

calcium metabolism of 430 Rhode Island 

chicks indicate that cod-liver oil is very 
effective in promoting calcium utilization 
when the calcium composes 1 to 4 per 
cent of a typical all-mash ration and 
when the ratio of calcium to phosphorus 
is low (1.5 to 1.0). It is less effective 
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when the ratio of calcium to phosphorus 
is 5 to 1.0, even though the calcium 
content of the ration did not exceed 4 
per cent and the calcium was obtained 
from a variety of sources.—G. M. D. 


Diseases produced and prevented by cer- 
tain food constituents, E. MELLANBY. 
J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 96, No. 5 (1931, 
Jan. 31) pp. 325-331. 

The author reviews first Mrs. Mellan- 
by’s work on the relation between 
vitamin D and dental caries, pointing 
out that either vitamin D deficiency 
alone or vitamin D fed at low levels 
together with excess cereal are responsible 
for poorly formed and carious teeth, and 
that caries may be healed by making 
vitamin D adequate. He then discusses 
the relation of the diet to the central 
nervous system considering ergotism, 
lathyrism, pellagra, and pernicious ane- 
mia. He believes that lathyrus peas 
and ergotized rye may be eaten with 
safety provided the diet contains enough 
vitamin A to neutralize the toxic prin- 
ciples of these foods. He suggests that 
pellagra and pernicious anemia are due to 
double deficiencies, vitamin A deficiency 
producing the nervous symptoms in both 
diseases, antipellagric deficiency being 
responsible for skin symptoms in pellagra 
and lack of an unknown water-soluble 
substance found in liver producing the 
blood changes characteristic of pernicious 
anemia. He concludes with a general 
resumé of the anti-infective nature of 
vitamin A.—C. H. M. 


The destructive action of finely divided 
solids on vitamin A, J. K. Marcus. 
J. Biol. Chem. 90, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) 
pp. 507-513. 

A study was made to determine the 
effect upon vitamin A of a cod-liver oil 
concentrate of that vitamin with 14 
powdered substances of different chemi- 
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cal natures. It was found that, in every 
case, vitamin A was destroyed, although 
the rate of destruction varied with the 
material with which the concentrate was 
mixed. The same degree of destruction 
was found to take place whether the mix- 
ture was stored in an atmosphere of air 
or carbon dioxide. On the basis of these 
findings the authors discourage the 
practice of incorporating the substance 
which is being tested for vitamin A into 
a powdered basal diet. Several theories 
are advanced regarding the nature of the 
destructive action of finely divided solids 
on vitamin A.—E. P. D. 


Hemoglobin production. II. The relief 
of anemia, due to milk diet, by feeding 
amino acids, D. L. DraBKIN and H. K. 
Mmuer. J. Biol. Chem. 90, No. 2 
(1931, Feb.) pp. 531-543. 

The authors sum up their findings as 
follows: “The relief of milk anemia in 
rats by the addition of pure amino acids 
to milk containing a quantity of iron in- 
sufficient in itself has been accomplished. 

“Of the amino acids studied thus far, 
arginine, glutamic acid, and their salts 
have proved to be very effective for 
hemoglobin regeneration. The recovery 
from the anemia with these supplements 
was continuous and progressive. 

“Tryptophane, pyrrolidonecarboxylic 
acid, sodium aspartate, and a proline 
mixture produced an initial increase in 
hemoglobin, after which the rats were 
either maintained at the higher level, or 
as in the case of sodium aspartate, 
anemia again became severe. 

“Alanine, alanine hydrochloride, histi- 
dine dihydrochloride, and hydrochloric 
acid feeding was found to be of no value 
for hemoglobin production in milk 
anemia. 

“The various amino acids used were 
copper-free and contained only insignifi- 
cant traces of iron. The possible signifi- 
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cance of these findings has been dis- 
cussed.” —E. P. D. 


The fundamental food requirements for 
the growth of the rat. VI. The influ- 
ence of the food consumption and the 
efficiency quotient of the animal. L. 
S. Patmer and C. KENNeEpy. J. 
Biol. Chem. 90, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) 
pp. 545-564. 

The authors draw the following conclu- 
sions for this study: “In a study of 
synthetic versus natural diets, appreci- 
able differences in the average growth 
curve of comparative groups of rats of the 
same sex practically disappear when the 
food intake is equalized to an equal intake 
of digestible dry matter. 

“Large variations in growth between 
comparative groups of rats of the same 
sex consuming a synthetic diet ad libitum 
or fed restricted amounts of a natural diet 
are due to differences in efficiency of food 
utilization. 

“Yeast and wheat embryo extract exert 
the same effect on growth as sources of 
vitamin B and G when tested with ani- 
mals having equalized food intake and 
the same predetermined efficiency of food 
utilization. 

“The so-called stimulating effects of 
fresh lettuce, fresh liver, and of carrots, in 
various combinations with yeast, on 
growth appear to be due solely to effects 
on food consumption when studied by 
this method. 

“The efficiency of food utilization for 
growth is best expressed as the efficiency 
quotient, gain per gram of food per 100 
gm. of body weight. 

“The efficiency quotient may be used 
to determine the efficiency index of an 
animal when standardized as to size of 
animal employed, time of duration of 
test, and constancy of diet. 

“There is a marked difference in the 
efficiency index of male and female rats, 
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which appears to be a major factor in 
determining the difference in growth rate 
of the two sexes. 

“Individual variation in efficiency 
index is a major, if not the controlling, 
cause of individual variation in gain in 
weight of animals on the same diet.”— 
E. P. D. 


A critique of the line test for vitamin D, 
C. E. Britis, E. M. HonEYwELt, A. M. 
Wrrick, and M. Nussmerer. J. Biol. 
Chem. 90, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 619- 
636. 

“A critical study has been made of the 

line test, with special reference to tech- 

nique, graphic calculation of the cod 
liver oil coefficient, factors influencing 
calcification, the dosage-time-healing re- 
lation, and the probable error.” The 
usual four degrees of healing indicated 
by +, ++, +++, and ++++ are 
used and sketches are given to show the 
various forms of healing which may be 
found in each of these four classes. The 
effect of a given dosage and multiples of 
this dose upon the healing of rickets was 
observed in a large number of animals. 
From these experimental data graphs 
were made to show not only the effect of 
multiple doses of a given sample upon the 
degree of healing but also the dilution 
necessary to bring the sample to the 
standard 2+ potency or the exact 
potency of the substance in multiples or 
fractions of the standard. The sex, 
color, or weight of the animals did not 
appreciably influence the degree of heal- 
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ing; the food ingested was found to be 
influential. Apparently both the abso- 
lute quantity of calcium and phosphorus 
and the ratio of calcium to phosphorus 
are important. Test periods shorter 
than 5 days were found too insensitive 
while longer periods were unnecessary.— 
E. P. D. 


Resistance of chickens to parasitism 
affected by vitamin A, J. E. ACKERT, 
M. F. Mcltvary, and N. Craw- 
ForD. J. Hyg. 13, No. 1 (1931) pp. 
321-335. 

The resistance of chickens to the intes- 
tinal round worm (A. lineata) was low- 
ered when the fowls, 4 to 7 weeks of age, 
were kept on a diet deficient in vitamin A 
(Hart, Steenbock, et al. J. Biol. Chem. 
58, 33-41, 1923) for 5 weeks. The larger 
numbers of A. lineata found in the intes- 
tines of fowls on the A-deficient diet as 
compared with the numbers found in 
fowls on an adequate diet, was attributed 
in part to weakened peristalsis —C. H. M. 


Resistance of chickens to parasitism 
affected by vitamin B, J. E. ACKERT 
and L. O. Noir. J. Hyg. 13, No. 1 
(1931) pp. 335-344. 

Experiments conducted in a manner 
similar to those described in the preced- 
ing article showed that, as was the case 
in vitamin A deficiency, fowls on a B 
deficient diet were more heavily para- 
sitized by A. lineata than fowls on an 
adequate diet when both groups were fed 
the same number of embryos.—C. H. M. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Domestic science teaching abroad. II. 
Nova Scotia, E. FLetcnHer. House- 
craft 4, No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 61-63. 
Through a transfer arranged by the 

League of the Empire, the author was 
permitted to teach domestic science for 
one year in Sydney, Nova Scotia. Ac- 
cording to this report of her observations, 
the seventh and eighth grade girls were 
offered cooking and sewing in alternating 
semesters; each laboratory had only one 
coal range for the use of a class of 8 or 
10 girls; cooking lessons followed the 
meal-planning and preparation program; 
the standard cups and spoons and level 
measurements used were new to her, as 
was the distinction between bread and 
pastry flour. Hamburg steak, the rare 
use of meat dishes, and the extensive use 
of salads and milk dishes are mentioned 
as unfamiliar features of the dietary. 


A new secondary school, GoopwIn 
Watson. Progressive Educ. 8, No. 4 
(1931, April) pp. 303-310. 

In order that the new secondary school 
may provide education for all (not a 
select group) and treat them as individ- 
uals in a changing society and because 
the learning process continues through- 
out life and results from activity on the 
part of the learner, a reorganization of 
our present classification of subject 
matter is suggested which would permit 
the building of a curriculum around 
health, personal relations, vocations, 
money and goods, the social order, recre- 
ation, and an outlook on life. In sucha 
program the teacher would function as 
counselor and expert in his field, would 
advise the pupil when he enters school, 
would aid him in drawing up a series of 
projects involving the subject matter 


suggested above, and would offer sug- 
gestions and help if the self-directed 
activity of the pupil became ineffective. 


Can Neumann’s “attitude indicator” be 
used as a test? Danret H. Kutp II 
and HeLten H. Davipson. Teachers 
Coll. Record 32, No. 4 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
332-337. 

The findings here reported, as a result 
of testing 600 high school seniors in 3 
matched pairs of distinct types of schools 
representing 3 different kinds of social 
situations, tend to establish the reliabil- 
ity and validity of Neumann’s attitude 
indicator for the discovery of interna- 
tional attitudes among junior and senior 
high school students, especially in eval- 
uating quality outcomes of civics, 
history, social studies, special lectures, or 
school assembly programs. 


Why pupils leave school, Emmy G. 
PALMER. Vocational Guidance Mag. 
9, No. 7 (1931, April) pp. 295-303. 
Analysis of the reasons given by 220 

boys and girls from 16 to 18 years of age 

for voluntary withdrawal from the Oak- 
land public schools discloses that higher 
education has become the goal of an 
increasingly large number of high school 
pupils, that the practical value of courses 
is not clearly evident to all high school 
pupils, that family standards for educa- 
tion have grown remarkably in the last 

20 years, and that the school cannot give 

the individual pupil maximum help 

without sympathetic knowledge of home 
conditions. Better education will re- 
sult if the school system recognizes that 

the pupil of limited capacity may need a 

combination of work and study, that a 

certain group needs help in securing out- 

of-school employment, and that pupils 
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unsettled as to future plans need a 
counselor with time and ability to under- 
stand their problems. 


ADULT AND COLLEGE TEACHING 


A basic course in homemaking, Mar- 
GARET C. Jones. Home Econ. News 
2, No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 21-22. 
That homemaking is the center of all 

processes of living, that as a profession 
it partakes of a business, a science, and 
an art, and that it needs continuous 
self-directed study, are considerations 
guiding procedures in the college course 
described here. The class is divided 
into small committees, where individual 
home experiences—encountered or ob- 
served—are classified and arranged in 
order of importance. The content of 
the course hinges upon possible solutions 
for these problems, which solutions are 
discovered through reading, group dis- 
cussion of leading questions, and individ- 
ual interviews with successful home- 
makers and their final evaluation in 
general class meetings. 


Education at the college level for mar- 
riage, parenthood, and family life, 
Ciark. J. Am. Assoc’n Univ. 
Women 24, No. 3 (1931, April) pp. 
132-135. 

This résumé of a study made for the 
committee on family and parent educa- 
tion of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection shows the 
provision now made in 156 colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical schools for 
educating in personality and human ad- 
justment as well as in the fundamental 
technics of homemaking, including in- 
telligent care of children; and the follow- 
ing suggestions are made as outstand- 
ingly effective and practicable: a 
sympathetic, open-minded attitude on 
the part of the administrative officers; a 
redirected and coordinated health serv- 
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ice; orientation courses and personal 
guidance; redirection of curricular in- 
struction; extra-curricular activities; and 
observation of children. 


Social hygiene in the college curricula, 
WALTER H. Brown. J. Soc. Hyg. 17, 
No. 5 (1931, May) pp. 261-270. 
Defining the aim of social hygiene as 

“the preservation of the family and en- 
richment of family life for all its mem- 
bers,” the author holds that the college 
must educate the individual so to direct 
his conduct that his sex endowment, 
like other parts of his mental and phy- 
sical equipment, may contribute most 
richly to happy self-development and 
social welfare. 


GENERAL 


Education by radio, CLAUDE BuRNsS 
Wivet. Educ. 51, No. 8 (1931, 
April) pp. 470-477. 

This discussion of a program of edu- 
cation by radio shows that the medium 
is adaptable to all types of subject mat- 
ter, but that if its use is to be effective 
in the public school, the school board, 
administration, and teachers must all 
appreciate its value, become acquainted 
with the details of the general plan for 
introducing it, and follow critically the 
initial programs provided for various 
age groups. 


Report of the committee on college 
entrance and secondary schools, WIL- 
FRED M. AIKIN. Progressive Educ. 
8, No. 4 (1931, April) pp. 318-320. 
A committee including representatives 

of colleges and secondary schools was 

recently appointed by the executive 
board of the Progressive Education 

Association to investigate the possibility 

of modifying college entrance require- 

ments sufficiently to allow experimental 
work in the secondary schools. The 
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chairman reports that because of willing- 
ness of the colleges approached to accept 
a few students from experimental second- 
ary schools, even though they failed to 
meet conventional college entrance re- 
quirements, it may be possible to begin 
this experimentation during the next 
school year. 


New Years resolutions, Petra C. 
O’Nett. Puerto Rico School Rev. 15, 
No. 5 (1931, Jan.) pp. 15, 39. 

The principal of Manati High School, 
Philippine Islands, here reminds home 
economics teachers of the close relation 
of success to adequate preliminary train- 
ing, continuous study in professional as 
well as general education fields, active 
participation in professional organiza- 
tions, and perpetual self-criticism aiming 
at an accurate evaluation of accomplish- 
ments. 


Important problems of research in the 
education of teachers, Joun W. WitH- 
ERS. School & Soc. 33, No. 854 (1931, 
May 9) pp. 613-617. 

Two needs in the professional training 
of teachers are discussed here, namely, 
the use of the increasing professional 
literature for the improvement of teach- 
ing, and due recognition rating and re- 
quirements for adequate and acceptable 
professional] courses and degrees. 


The National Council of Education and 
the White House Conference. Re- 
ported by Dr. F. J. Ketty. School & 
Soc. 33, No. 854 (1931, May 9) pp. 
633-634. 

The National Council recommends 
that the public schools, parent organiza- 
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tions, and other agencies dealing with 
the problems of childhood, sponsor and 
assume full responsibility for the execu- 
tion of the program designed to dissemi- 
nate the findings of the White House 
Conference through a comprehensive 
program of adult education, careful 
administration by the school authorities 
of a health program in which all the 
health agencies of the community coop- 
erate, and continued responsibility of 
the school for the education of all children 
till the eighteenth year, practical only 
if the program recognizes the educational 
value of productive labor. 


Some basic considerations affecting suc- 
cess in teaching art, Wiiiiam H. 
Kripatrick. Teachers Coll. Record 
32, No. 4 (1931, Jan.) pp. 348-358. 
The teaching of all forms of art is 

shown to be allied with the integration of 

personality, since all creative activity 
tends to lead to future new and renewed 
activity. How, when, and how much 
the teacher may encourage such efforts, 
direct them, or give freedom to the indi- 
vidual child, depends upon the evidence 
the latter has given of ability to set for 
himself growth-promoting tasks. Steps 
in the scale of all learning, as well as of 
the artistic variety, are ability to con- 
ceive a great plan, acquirement of stand- 
ards by which to judge and modify the 
plan, and technic by which to carry it 
through. The degree of satisfaction 
attending the completion of a great 

scheme depends directly upon its im- 

portance to the doer. Creative art 

flourishes best under encouragement, 
criticism, and opportunity. 
K. K. 
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MISCELLANY 


Working Hours in Beauty Shops. 
The number of daily and weekly hours 
for workers in beauty shops as surveyed 
by the New York State Department of 
Labor varies greatly both for different 
shops and for individual workers in the 
same shop. Weekly hours range from 
45 to 73, with over 54 for the majority 
of workers and three-quarters of the 
shops open after 6 p.m. 


Vacuum Method for Keeping Eggs. 
The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has announced the successful use 
of a new way of handling eggs for storage, 
developed by T. L. Swen. The fresh 
eggs are dipped in colorless, odorless, and 
tasteless mineral oil and then subjected 
to carbon dioxide gas in a vacuum. 
Thus treated, they retain practically all 
their original moisture and carbon diox- 
ide, the loss of which is a usual cause of 
impaired quality. Grading tests for 
vacuum-dipped eggs when taken out of 
storage showed quality markedly supe- 
rior to untreated eggs and also to those 
dipped in oil without carbon dioxide 
treatment. 


Alaskan Reindeer Industry. The 
Secretary of the Interior has announced 
that the reindeer industry in Alaska will 
be administered by a reindeer council of 
five members to be set up by the governor 
of Alaska and to consist of himself, the 
chief of the Alaska division in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, a superintendent, one 
person chosen by and from the Eskimo 
reindeer owners, and one from the Lomen 
organization, owners of the largest indi- 
vidual herds. The establishment of 
such a council has been made necessary 
by the rapid development of the industry 
and is in line with the effort of the pres- 


ent administration to make the govern- 
ment and development of the territory 
more efficient. 


Graded Meats. The amount of retail 
cuts of beef graded and stamped for 
quality through the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture increased 
from 22,500,000 pounds during the last 
six months of 1929 to 34,000,000 during 
the corresponding period in 1930. 


Candy in the United States. Per 
capita candy consumption in the United 
States during 1929 is given as 12.98 
pounds in Domestic Commerce for 
March 10. This figure represents an 
increase of about a pound over the esti- 
mate for 1928 and indicates that on the 
average each person in the country eats 
a quarter of a pound a week. 


An Autobiography of the Student Club 
Department. The April Bulletin of the 
Michigan Home Economics Association 
is a special Club number, prepared by the 
affiliated student clubs of that state. 
Their history, written in the first person, 
suggests that the child, though still of pre- 
school age, has a ready wit and has been 
successfully exposed to nutrition, psy- 
chology, mental hygiene, and other 
stimuli to her inherent creative ability. 


Care and Repair of the House. Much 
practical information for householders 
who wish to keep their houses in repair 
is brought together by Vincent B. Phelan 
in United States Department of Com- 
merce Building and Housing Publication 
BH15. Published last January in book 
form (see March JouRNAL, page 283), the 
material is made more widely available 
in its present bulletin form, to be pur- 
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chased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., at 20 cents a 


copy. 


Furniture, Its Selection and Use. Fur- 
niture is considered from the point of 
view of the household user in this bulletin 
of 116 pages prepared by a subcommittee 
of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization and sold by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 
at 20centsacopy. The four parts deal 
respectively with the choice of furniture 
in relation to the budget, utility, and 
comfort of the individual family; with 
materials and construction (the longest 
and perhaps most valuable section) ; with 
styles; and with care and repair. The 
bibliography includes many home econo- 
mics references and, like the whole bulle- 
tin, pays special attention to the practical 
needs of families of moderate income. 


United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The following 
recent publications are of concern to 
home economists: “Market Research 
Agencies, a Guide to Publications and 
Activities Relating to Domestic Market- 
ing”’; “Problems of Wholesale Dry Goods 
Distribution,”’ Distribution Cost Studies, 
No. 7; “Retail Credit Survey, January- 
June, 1930,”” Domestic Commerce Series 
No. 42. 


United States Bureau of Standards. 
Recent publications of this Bureau in 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce of interest to home economists are: 
“Recommended Minimum Requirements 
for Fire Resistance in Buildings,” Report 
of the Department of Commerce, Building 
Code Committee, Building and Housing 
No. 14; “Plate Glass Mirrors,’’ Com- 
mercial Standard CS27-30; “A Portable 
Instrument for Measuring Air Permeabil- 
ity of Fabrics,’ by Herbert F. Schiefer 
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and Alfred S. Best, Research Paper No. 
261, reprint from Bureau of Standards 
Journal of Research, vol. 6, January, 1931; 
“Hospital and Institutional Cotton Tex- 
tiles,” Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion R74-30; “Report of the Twenty- 
third National Conference on Weights and 
Measures,”’ Miscellaneous Publications, 
Bureau of Standards, No. 116. 


Electrical Household Equipment for 
Laboratories. Practical information and 
suggestions for the equipment of home 
economics departments are brought to- 
gether in a pamphlet recently issued by 
the home economics service of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Vitamins and the Pharmacopoeia. 
The committee on revision of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia has invited a group of 
investigators of which H. C. Sherman is 
chairman to recommend standards for 
vitamins A and D to be incorporated 
in the next decennial issue, that of 1935. 


Nutrition and Relief Work. Clyde B. 
Schuman, national director of the nu- 
trition service in the American Red Cross, 
describes in the Red Cross Courier for 
April 15 the réle played by that service 
in drought relief work. 


Child Feeding Charts. Eight black- 
and-white posters, about 13 x 22 inches 
in size, issued by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, show attractive pictures of 
children and simple statements of some 
of the principles of child feeding. They 
may be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office at 25 cents a set. 


Material for Child Study Groups. Re- 
cent publications of the educational office 
of the American Association of University 
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Women include “The Children’s Com- 
munity, Berkeley, California” by Katha- 
rine Whiteside Taylor, and ‘“The Infant” 
by Kathryn McHale and Elizabeth 
Moore Manwell. The latter is a pamph- 
let of 128 pages which contains well- 
organized guidance materials for study 
groups and which may be purchased from 
Association headquarters, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., at 75 
centsacopy. Titles of similar pamphlets 
soon to be issued are “The Toddler” 
and “The Social Development of the 
Child.” 


Children’s Books, 1930. The list of 
books for children which the Journal of 
the National Education Association gets 
out annually was prepared this year by 
Jessie Guy Van Cleve, specialist in chil- 
dren’s literature, American Library As- 
sociation. It includes some 30 titles, 
grouped for younger and older children, 
and appears in the May issue. 


Exit the Cook. Under this title Ada 
McCormick describes in Good House- 
keeping for April her plan of employing 
school girl ‘apprentices’ to do her 
housework, and the advantages which 
both parties feel in the friendly, mutually 
helpful arrangement. Emphasis is placed 
on the social value of developing good 
housekeepers and on the ease with which 
the prejudice against “doing housework” 
can be overcome in a family with the right 
social attitude. 


Homemaking as a Profession. The 
May Clubwoman contains an article of 
this title by Mrs. Thomas A. Edison— 
who, by the way, is a member of the 
Florida Home Economics Association. 


The Minister and the Family. A brief 
reading list on this subject compiled by 
Anna Garlin Spencer and Robert Clout- 
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man Dexter is available from the library 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


What Are the Major Objectives of 
Education? In the useful and attractive 
pamphlet in which the National Council 
of Education attempts to answer this 
question, quotations are brought together 
from writers from Plato and Aristotle to 
our own contemporaries, including the 
statements of several important com- 
mittees within the National Education 
Association. 


Art Education. That the last ten years 
have demonstrated and put into practice 
the social, economic, and educational 
values of art education is elaborated in 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, of the Office of 
Education, United States Department 
of the Interior, prepared by Royal Bailey 
Farnum and published as advance sheets 
of the “Biennial Survey of Education in 
the United States, 1928-1930.” 


Home Economics Education in Illinois. 
Courses in vocational home economics 
offered for full-time high school students 
as well as for adult homemakers or part- 
time students, are described by Adah H. 
Hess in Bulletin No. 49 of the Illinois 
Board for Vocational Education. 


Availability of Public School Education 
in Rural Communities. An accurate 
picture of educational opportunities en- 
joyed by the average rural child as shown 
by data collected by W. H. Gaumnitz, 
senior specialist in rural education prob- 
lems, from 22 counties distributed among 
the states of California, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kentucky, and Wisconsin is given in Bul- 
letin, 1930, No. 34 of the Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of the 
Interior. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Association of University 
Women. That the program of the Con- 
vention held in Boston April 6 to 12 in 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Association included many topics of 
concern to home economists as well as to 
education in general has already been 
shown by reports in the educational 
press. That the same is true of the 
work of the local branches is shown 
by the following items: Last year 19 
branches were sponsoring or cooperat- 
ing in nursery schools, 4 in kindergartens, 
11 in clinics; 27 had toy exhibits, and 31 
sponsored educational legislation; during 
the past 8 years, 2,154 study groups in 
parental education have been sponsored 
by branches. 

American Standards Association. An 
American standard for general methods 
of testing woven textile fabrics recently 
approved by the Association covers 
general methods of testing practially all 
types of textile materials from airplane 
fabrics to dress materials and household 
linens. The standard provides for uni- 
form moisture conditions and specifies 
test methods for determining length, 
width, weight, number of threads per 
inch, thickness, tensile strength, and 
crimp. 

Two types of tests for tensile strength 
are provided, the strip test and the grab 
test which provides that the testing 
machine jaws, each of definite width, 
shall be made to reach into the body of a 
rectangular piece of fabric and shall be 
clamped a definite distance apart, and 
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the specimen strained to the point of a 
rupture. 

Cyril Ainsworth has been appointed 
assistant director, succeeding F. J. 
Schlink, who resigned to give full time to 
the technical direction of Consumers’ Re- 
search, Inc. Mr. Ainsworth is an engi- 
neer with wide experience with safety 
codes and their enforcement through 
governmental, technical, and trade agen- 
cies, and has served on 15 national safety 
code committees. 

Homemakers on the German Eco- 
nomic Council. The only woman’s or- 
ganization represented on the Reichswirt- 
schaftsrat is the National Federation of 
German Homemakers’ Associations, 
which has since 1920 had two representa- 
tives in the consumers’ section. One of 
these is Frau Charlotte Miihsam-Werther, 
chairman of the “Central” of homemakers 
organizations in Greater Berlin. Frau 
Emma Kromer, a representative of South 
Germany, has resigned after ten years’ 
service and has been succeeded by Frau 
Maria Jecker of Aachen, chairman of the 
National Federation. 

National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. The committee has set up 
permanent headquarters at 1116 Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York 
City, with Miss Margaret Hiller in charge 
as executive secretary. 

National Council on Education. At 
the meeting in Detroit February 20 and 
21, the report of the White House Con- 
ference Committee on Education and 
Training was presented by the chairman, 
Dr. F. J. Kelly, and as the results of a 
half day’s discussion recommendations 
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were adopted urging that the public 
schools and their supporters accept the 
responsibility for making practical ap- 
plication of the Conference findings; 
special emphasis was placed on education 
of the adult public in the needs of chil- 
dren, the furtherance of an adequate 
health program, and the continuance of 
the education of all children up to the age 
of eighteen. 

Recreation Congress for the United 
States and Canada. The Eighteenth 
Recreation Congress will be held in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, October 
5 to 9. Aside from reports of progress 
there will be opportunity for training in 
various activities and discussions of 
special topics, among them family play, 
the recreation of the preschool child, and 
backyard playgrounds. 

World Conference of Workers for the 
Crippled. A second international meet- 
ing to consider the needs of crippled 
children meets in the Hague June 28 to 
July 3. American arrangements are in 
charge of the International Society for 
Crippled Children, acting through its 
committee of international relations, of 
which the chairman is Mr. Paul H. King 
of Detroit. National schemes for the 
treatment, education, and welfare of 
cripples will be discussed, and there will 
be visits to institutions in Holland. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At a recent meeting of the Alabama 
Association the following officers were 
elected: president, Madge Johnson, Wo- 
man’s College, Montgomery; vice-presi- 
dent, Jennie Rosser; secretary, Nell 
Pickens, Agricultural Extension Service, 
Auburn; treasurer, Henrietta Thompson. 

Alabama College, Montevallo. The 
Board of Trustees has approved the de- 
partment of home economics’ being made 
a school of home economics, which, be- 
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ginning with the fall session, will offer 
three curricula: vocational home econom- 
ics education, institution economics, and 
retail merchandizing 

Beginning with the 1931 summer ses- 
sion, the nursery school was started as a 
permanent part of the home economics 
program, with Dura Louise Cockrell, 
who is completing study for the doctorate 
at Yale, in charge of the nursery school 
and child development program. 

At a conference held at the College 
from June 17 to 19, a selected group of 
representatives from the discussion classes 
which Mrs. Pearl Brandon Crawford, 
field worker in parent education, has 
conducted over the state throughout the 
past year, studied subjects, materials, and 
methods to assist them in leading the 
discussion groups in their communities 
next year. Flora Thurston, executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
Parent Education, was a speaker and dis- 
cussion leader. 

Recent visitors who spoke not only to 
the entire student body, but were also 
special guests of the school of home 
economics, included Dr. Margaret Justin, 
Frances L. Swain, and Mrs. Walter Mc- 
Nab Miller. 

During the spring session, the senior 
home economics students, assisted by an 
advanced food class, gave a series of in- 
formal Wednesday afternoon teas for 
faculty and student friends. 

In April the inter-high-school meet was 
held at the College, which included home 
economics contests in meal preparation 
and service, clothing, home projects, and 
budgeting. Over 160 high school home 
economics pupils, representing 29 high 
schools of the state, participated. 

A number of the home economics 
faculty are studying this summer: Gar- 
net Searle, at the University of Chicago; 
Blanche Tansil, at Columbia University; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Pfautz, at Iowa State 
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College; Nell White, at the University of 
Minnesota; and Eleanor Haile, at the 
University of Tennessee, where she also 
is teaching. On leave for a full year of 
study are Ruby Simpson and Josephine 
Eddy. 

The school of instruction for vocational 
economics high school teachers is being 
held by the State Division of Vocational 
Education at Alabama College during the 
first three weeks of the summer session. 
Ivol Spafford, state supervisor of home 
economics education, on leave of absence 
for the past year, returned to take 
charge. 

Martha Zachmen, a well-known in- 
terior decorator from North Carolina, 
taught the courses in home furnishing and 
house planning during the summer ses- 
sion. 

Miss Edwards, Mrs. Crawford, Miss 
Craft, Miss Eddy, and six students repre- 
senting the Alabama Home Economics 
Student Club, attended the Detroit 
meeting. 

University of Alabama. In the cen- 
tennial pageant on May 11, the “Spirit 
of Home Economics” was represented by 
a junior in the school of home economics; 
she carried a cornucopia symbolizing food, 
wore a charming costume made by the 
clothing department, and, along with a 
youngster to suggest child care, supported 
a disc divided to represent the family 
budget. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Bay Section. Genevieve Calla- 
han, editor of Sunset Magazine, was 
elected president at the April meeting in 
San Jose; Marjorie Black, vice-president; 
Lucile Allen, recording secretary; Ger- 
trude Kyle of San Francisco, correspond- 
ing secretary; Ann O. Alvord, treasurer. 

Mary F. Patterson has returned to the 
department of household art and design 
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at the University of California, Berkeley, 
from an extensive trip abroad. 

Central Section. The April meeting 
was conducted by the Tulare High 
School home economics club at Fowler, 
California, in April, and the Exeter Club 
presented its installation service. The 
president for 1931-32 is Mrs. Clara H. 
Barker of Fresno. 

Dorothy Shank, assistant state voca- 
tional director, contributed to the May 
News-Letter some of the observations 
made in her travels. 

Northern Section. The May News- 
Leiter printed an interesting set of rec- 
ommendations concerning the content 
of courses for modern home economics, 
made by the teachers of this section and 
presented to principals. 

San Diego Section. The following of- 
ficers were chosen for the state council 
of home economics: president, Mrs. 
Bessie Wenrick, Senior High School, 
San Diego; and secretary-treasurer, Dora 
Agee, 5013 Westminster Avenue, San 
Diego. 

Mrs. Wenrick is the state’s official dele- 
gate to the American Home Economics 
Association convention in Detroit. 

Southern Section. Home economics 
teachers of southern California have 
worked steadily for months in prepara- 
tion for the National Education Associa- 
tion meetings which were scheduled ten 
days after the closing of school. None 
except those closest to the chairmen, Miss 
Flagg and Miss Hayes, know the amount 
of work involved in local arrangements 
and program correspondence. 

Mrs. Evelyn Stoddard of the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School was elected 
president at the May meeting. The pro- 
gram arranged by the outgoing president, 
Bernice Gange, and her council included 
an excellent variety as is shown by this 
brief review: a discussion of home eco- 
nomics in relation to administration, mem- 
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bership tea, a family symposium at the 
Christmas institute, a talk on “‘Controll- 
ing Dental Caries and Septemic Pyorrhea 
by Bio-Chemical Means” by Dr. H. F. 
Hawkins of the University of Southern 
California, a fashion show at Bullocks, a 
visit to Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, talks on cheese and Co-co Hon-ee by 
Marye Dahnkeand Mrs. Jeanette Walker, 
and a report of the White House Con- 
ference. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
The Association will be officially repre- 
sented at Detroit this year by Evelyn 
Jones, president, and Mrs. Edith Gale 
Weibking, councillor. 

“Follow-up Work of the White House 
Conference” will be the general theme of 
the annual meeting in October. 

The recent survey of home economics 
conditions in Colorado, carried on as a 
cooperative enterprise of the Colorado 
Education Association and the home 
economics section, is revealing some in- 
teresting facts; the final results will be 
available in the fall. Answers have been 
received from 100 out of approximately 
150 schools. The chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge is Maude Williamson of 
Colorado Agricultural College. 

Colorado Agricultural College. The 
first Friday in May is celebrated as a col- 
lege holiday, and prizes are offered for the 
best floats showing the activities of the 
student body. On the sides of the home 
economics club float this year, the central 
motif was an enlargement of the national 
home economics seal, while placards at 
the front suggested the three major 
fields of home economics. 

Ida Didier, who comes from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and was previously in 
extension work in Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in home eco- 
nomics. 
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For several years Bertha Most has 
arranged an exhibition of pictures at 
Guggenheim Hall. This year the home 
economics department is holding instead 
continuous “‘one picture’’ exhibits, since 
Miss Most feels that studying one picture 
at a time is of far greater value to those 
who are not trained in art and who 
therefore are confused by a large exhibit. 

Denver. Mrs. Kate W. Kinyon, di- 
rector of home economics in the public 
schools, is to teach two courses in the 
summer session of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. She andalso 
Olive McClure of the home economics 
staff in the Denver schools will speak at 
the home economics meetings of the 
National Education Association. 

Denver’s home economics teachers are 
planning an exhibit of typical home 
economics work for the convention of 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations in Denver, July 27 to August 1. 

Extension. District conferences of 
home demonstration agents were held 
during April at Pueblo and at Greeley to 
discuss plans for farm women’s vacation 
camps. Ella Gardner, recreation special- 
ist of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, will conduct work at the camps in 
July. 

A farm-home survey was conducted in 
Fremont, Pueblo, Otero, and Prowers 
counties in May by Jessie Reinholtz and 
Mrs. Virginia Miner Blackford, home 
demonstration agents, and Nora Hott, 
state home agent. Farm home econom- 
ics conferences will be held in the fall 
to discuss the results of this study, con- 
sider standards of living, and draw up 
recommendations for program develop- 
ment. 

Fort Collins. A boy’s cooking club or- 
ganized in the junior high school this 
spring under the direction of Pearl Miller 
has an enrollment of 18 boys who have 
shown a decided preference for baking 
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recipes. Next year a definitely organized 
course for boys will be given through the 
year and will be divided into food and 
clothing units. 

Longmont. The Longmont High 
School is making an effort to help high 
school girls to become trained home- 
makers through a newly offered course 
based on actual situations of home life. 

Rocky Ford. Home economics teach- 
ers of the Arkansas Valley held the last 
meeting of the year at Rocky Ford on 
March 21. Many of the teachers de- 
scribed home projects in home manage- 
ment carried on by their pupils. Among 
those which seemed to have developed 
the girls’ managing ability are a time 
budget, care of a two-year old child, 
meal-planning for the family, care of the 
bedroom, and getting a small sister to 
gain weight. 

University of Colorado. The home 
economics students have a well-managed 
day nursery where students in child care 
may observe, participate, and find prob- 
lems for class discussion. The nursery 
is financed and supervised by an organi- 
zation of prominent women and has 
recently moved to an especially planned 
modern building in a small city park con- 
taining proper play equipment. 

During the first term of summer 
school, Dr. Agnes Tilson and Mabel 
Robinson of the Merrill-Palmer School 
will be in charge of the nursery school, 
which this year will be housed in a sepa- 
rate building. 

Student Clubs. Twenty-two high 
schools have active home economics clubs 
for 1930-1931. Each club has reported 
that at least a part of the program has 
educational value with a definite purpose. 

The home economics club of the Cache 
LaPoudre High School of LaPorte ar- 
ranged an interesting program recently 
to which their mothers and friends were 
invited. A nearby store loaned many 
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garments suitable for the high school 
girl on different occasions and sent a rep- 
resentative to explain them while five 
of the girls served as models. 

The Hooper Club recently served a 
school lunch which helped them materi- 
ally in meeting the year’s expenses. 

The most interesting event of the term 
for the Timnath home economics club 
was the Christmas party for the nursery 
school. The invitations, entertainment, 
favors, and refreshments were all ar- 
ranged especially for the preschool 
youngsters and not only the children but 
the mothers and the hostesses had a fine 
time. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The members of the Association 
always look forward to the spring meeting 
at Storrs Agricultural College. The pro- 
gram for May 16 was as follows: Address 
of welcome by Dr. C. C. McCracken, 
president of Connecticut Agricultural 
College; report on the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion by Lisbeth MacDonald; a talk on 
“Testing Fabrics’’ by Eva Wilson of the 
editorial staff of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute; report of student home eco- 
nomics clubs, introduction and discussion 
by Carol Sperry, president of student 
home economics clubs; a business meet- 
ing, when a report of the student loan 
committee was given by Mabel Gessner, 
chairman. 

Connecticut College. Under the di- 
rection of the department of home eco- 
nomics a study group of the New Haven 
Chapter of the A. A. U. W. has been con- 
sidering home management problems. 
Talks were given by Dr. Blunt, Dr. 
Chaney, and Miss Burdett. The topics 
taken up by the group were the servant 
problem, electrical equipment in the home, 
and expenditure of time for various home 
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activities. Twenty-five were present at 
the last meeting, held at the College. 

On March 26, Dr. Chaney spoke before 
the New London chapter of the League 
of Women Voters on efficiency in house- 
hold purchasing; and at the close of the 
meeting a study group was organized, 
which, under the guidance of Miss Spicer, 
is investigating the standardization of 
food products and surveying the local 
stores. 

On April 11, the department of home 
economics was represented at the Student 
Scientific Conference held at Mount 
Holyoke. Of the six colleges of the 
Connecticut Valley which took part in 
the meeting, Connecticut College was 
the only one presenting home economics 
papers. 

New Haven. The local home econom- 
ics club, with Bertha Sandquist as presi- 
dent, held monthly meetings during the 
winter and a picnic in June at Storrs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. In April the home econom- 
ics in business section held its annual 
business meeting after a dinner at the 
Iron Gate Tea Room; the textile section 
gave a card party at the home of Mrs. 
Ola Day to defray the expenses of the 
year; and the homemakers’ section spon- 
sored a lecture by Alice Edwards at the 
A. A. U. W. clubhouse on “Standardi- 
zation.” 

In May the homemakers section held 
a discussion of kitchen equipment under 
the leadership of Mrs. Johnson; and 
together with the District Dietetics As- 
sociation, enjoyed a talk by Lita Bane 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
clothing and textile section met at the 
home of Irene Minear for a business 
meeting and election of officers. 

Washington Trade Association Execu- 
tives. Alice L. Edwards of the American 
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Home Economics Association, a member 
of this group of managing executives, 
spoke at its March meeting on “The 
Consumer’s Interest in Standardization.” 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. 
At the twelfth annual meeting held in 
Macon on April 17 and 18, the theme was 
“‘Home Economics and the Community”; 
and speakers included Lewis R. Alderman 
of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion; Margaret Edwards of Alabama Col- 
lege; John Bradford of the National Rec- 
reation Association; Dr. Roger Swint, 
superintendent of the Georgia State 
Sanitarium; Florence Hall of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; and 
Paul W. Chapman, state director of vo- 
cational education. Officers elected for 
1931-32 were: president, Mary L. Brooks, 
Fulton County High School; vice-presi- 
dent, Epsie Campbell; secretary, Vivian 
McLendon, Griffin High School; treas- 
urer, Frances Lowe. 

Extension Service. District group 
meetings of home demonstration agents 
were held in April. At the joint meeting 
of the Atlanta and Macon districts at 
Indian Springs, the mornings were de- 
voted to home demonstration matters, 
while the afternoons and evenings were 
given to recreational institutes. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Bradford and Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Stuart Knapp of the National 
Recreation Association conducted the 
institute, and approximately fifty home 
demonstration agents were in attendance. 
Similar institutes were held in connection 
with the meetings of the Savannah Dis- 
trict at Nashville and the Augusta Dis- 
trict at Athens. 

Forty boys and girls from the Savannah 
district were in attendance at a confer- 
ence of 4-H Clubs held at Nashville, 
April 20 to 25, and were entertained in 
homes of local 4-H Club boys and girls. 


Atlanta. Courses in home economics 
throughout the state are being enriched 
by the use of visual education. Many 
schools have already installed the dark 
curtains. One very instructive picture, 
“The Sugar Trail,” was recently enjoyed 
by the foods classes of Bass Junior High 
School. 

Atlanta Public Schools. Better Homes 
Week was observed by the home econom- 
ics classes in the junior and senior high 
schools. The home management apart- 
ments were opened to visitors, and the 
home economics classes of Bass Junior 
High School presented an interesting 
Better Homes program to the student 
body. 

Winnie Mann, chairman of the home 
economics department at Maddox Junior 
High School, has conducted a successful 
nutrition demonstration. Daily for three 
months she has given cod-liver oil, orange 
juice, and milk to 61 under-weight pupils. 
The group has shown decided improve- 
ment in weight and color and, in com- 
parison with the entire group, a smaller 
percentage of absences due to colds. 

The home economics classes at Girls 
High School have sponsored two assembly 
programs recently. One, presented be- 
fore the parent-teacher association, in- 
cluded the play ““The Experiences of Mrs. 
Rip Van Winkle,” adapted to show 
vocational and professional opportunities 
in the field of home economics. The 
other was an original play presented 
before the student body by clothing 
classes; it emphasized important points 
in clothing selection and gave an oppor- 
tunity to display dresses made by clothing 
classes. 

Fulton County Schools. The home 
economics teachers have taken a profes- 
sional inventory for the year, including 
membership and activities in professional 
organizations, subscriptions to profes- 
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sional publications, professional books 
read, best piece of work done, and plans for 
future growth. Asa check on how home 
economics aids to better living, question- 
naires were answered by mothers whose 
daughters took home economics during 
the year, and the results will be used to 
improve teaching next year. 

Joyce Henderson, North Fulton High 
School, and Laura Neely of Fulton High 
School will study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University this summer, and 
Evelyn Northcutt of Russell High, at 
Iowa State College. 

The home economics teachers co- 
operated with the State Tuberculosis 
Association in giving a program during 
the National Tuberculosis Week on the 
prevention of this disease in the “teen” 
age. Better Homes Week was also ob- 
served. The North Fulton High School 
home economics club gave a tea for their 
sister clubs at Fulton High and Russell 
High and presented the play ““The Vege- 
table Wedding.” 

The home economics clubs were in 
charge of the May meetings of the parent- 
teacher association in each of the high 
schools. Each club sent a representative 
to the state meeting, at which Ruth 
Nance of the Fulton High Club was 
elected state secretary. 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. The clothing classes gave 
a style show in the college auditorium 
the middle of May. Instead of the usual 
individual dresses, types of dresses for 
different occasions were presented by 
groups of girls, who gave a pantomine of 
the activities for which the costumes were 
appropriate. 

An outstanding piece of class work by 
a student in clothing was the demon- 
stration by Helen Malone of the uses of 
flour sacks, including the removal of the 
painted label and the adaptation of sizes 
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and types of bags to different articles and 
designs. Among the attractive finished 
articles were aprons, undergarments, 
dresses, and suits for children. 

The freshman classes in housewifery 
have been working on renovation of walls 
and furniture and on flower arrangement. 
The classes in dietetics have been making 
illustrative material to visualize food 
values to children and to show dietaries 
for adolescent girls. 

The nutrition and dietetics classes on 
May 9 visited the laboratories of Surgeon 
G. A. Wheeler of the United States Public 
Health Service at Georgia State Sani- 
tarium at Milledgeville, the one center in 
the United States where pellagra investi- 
gations are being made with human be- 
ings. Later, the students visited the new 
diet kitchens, fitted up in cafeteria style, 
and enjoyed a picnic supper at the cabin 
on the sanitarium grounds. 

The home economics classes of Pea- 
body High School (the practice school 
for teacher training) have been reor- 
ganized this year under Lila Lee Riddell. 
Their affiliated club, the Epsie Campbell 
Home Economics Club, was hostess to 
the mothers and friends of the members 
on the afternoon of May 6, when an at- 
tractive style show was given in the 
assembly hall, and later punch was served 
and laboratories were open to visitors. 

La Grange. An exhibit of work done 
in the home economics department of the 
La Grange High School was held on May 
16 and included a display of under- 
clothing and infants’ garments and 
spring dresses for school, sport, afternoon, 
and evening. 

Each senior in the department prepared 
an individual clothing exhibit in compe- 
tition for the silver cup awarded yearly. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. 
The following officers have been elected 
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for next year: president, Alice Melgard, 
Sandpoint; vice-president, Mary William- 
son; secretary, Marjorie Eastman, Boise. 

University of Idaho. Elizabeth John- 
son, assistant professor in home economics, 
has been elected special lecturer in art for 
the summer session at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Burley. The girls in the home nursing 
class in the Burley High School have 
passed the examination for the Red Cross 
certificate in nursing. 

Gooding. A successful class in home 
economics for boys has been held during 
the past year in the Gooding High School 
under the direction of Blanch Hall and 
Superintendent Thomas. 

Rupert. Beginning July 1, the home 
economics department will be on a twelve 
months’ program, the first high school 
in Idaho to try this plan. The instructor, 
Helen Hunter, will spend part of her 
time during the summer supervising home 
projects. 

The high school girls enrolled in a unit 
on personal appearance worked out a 
self-rating sheet. After rating themselves 
they used it on one another, drawing lots 
to decide which other member each girl 
should observe for one day. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois State Normal University. The 
home economics department operated 
a home management house for 8 weeks 
during the spring term in a rented 5-room 
furnished apartment located near the 
campus. Here 4 senior girls under the 
direction of Jessie E. Rambo, director of 
the department, put their classroom 
theory into actual homemaking practice. 

In answer to a request from the phy- 
sical education department, the home 
economics department offered this year 
for the first time a popular course in 
nutrition open to both men and women 
of senior college ranking and taught by 
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Mary E. Buell. No laboratory hours 
were listed, but it was possible to include 
three laboratory periods devoted to set- 
ting up of mineral equivalents, hundred- 
calorie portions, and vitamin exhibits. 
A unit on the cost of food including a 
study of family expenditures, proved to 
be one of the most interesting. 

University of Illinois. A college of fine 
and applied arts was approved by the 
board of trustees at its March meeting. 
This is made possible by the coordination 
for purposes of administration and devel- 
opment of certain fields of work now 
being offered by the institution which 
have a common point of view. 

The loan collection of children’s clothes 
from the Bureau of Home Economics 
was recently displayed before interested 
groups of students, city club women, and 
mothers. Edna Walls was in charge. 

The staff of the home economics de- 
partment gave a breakfast to its senior 
class on May 3. Almost every senior 
was present and many of them reported 
their plans for next year. 

Lillie Johnson, instructor in dietetics, 
and Margaret Plant, associate in nutri- 
tion, are leaving the university at the end 
of this semester to be married. 

For the purpose of learning what both 
a home economics department and a 
store can do to make college girls more 
happy and useful in department store 
positions, Marshall Field and Company, 
Chicago, recently entertained the mem- 
bers of the textile and clothing staff and 
arranged interviews with executives and 
with college girls employed in various 
capacities in the store. 

Anna Belle Robinson took about thirty 
of her students in special methods of 
teaching home economics on an in- 
spection trip to five neighboring high 
schools. 

Seventeen students in the advanced 
course in institutional management took 
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the annual field trip to Chicago, April 6 
to 11, studying the organization, floor 
plans, equipment, and menus of various 
types of hospitals, cafeterias, tea rooms, 
and hotels. Trips were also made to 
wholesale markets, stock yards, and 
equipment houses. 

Inconnection with Better Homes Week, 
36 students in the class in home decora- 
tion arranged 7 rooms for the model home 
on display at a local furniture store in 
Champaign. 

A local branchof the American Dietet- 
ics Association has just been formed here, 
with about 25 members from the Uni- 
versity, clubs, and hospitals. 

Grace Coe, ’30, who has just finished a 
training course in institutional manage- 
ment worked out by the Y. M. C. A. in 
Dayton, Ohio, in cooperation with the 
department of institutional management 
at the University, is to be director of food 
service at the Cincinnati Y. M.C. A. 

Irene Teagarden, on leave from her 
work in charge of home economics courses 
at the Girls School in Sidon, Syria, re- 
cently gave an interesting talk about her 
work and Syrian life. 

The home economics department has 
received from members of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron a gift of five correctly propor- 
tioned figurines which show the fashions 
in vogue from 1926 to 1931. 

The Central States Extension Confer- 
ence for extension directors, home demon- 
strators, 4-H Club, and agricultural agent 
supervisors was held at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
from April 28 to 30. Mary Louise Chase 
and Katherine Patterson from the state 
home demonstration supervisor’s office 
and Mary McKee, 4-H Club supervisor, 
attended. 

The State Conference for Home Ad- 
visers was held at the University from 
May 25 to 28. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
The second inter-high-school home eco- 
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nomics contest was held on May 9 under 
the supervision of the home economics 
department of the College in cooperation 
with the state supervisors in home eco- 
nomics education. Sixty-eight girls, rep- 
resenting eleven schools, accepted the 
invitation to compete for gold, silver, and 
bronze medals offered to individuals. A 
silver vase was offered to the school re- 
ceiving the highest number of points, 
the vase to become the property of any 
school winning it for three successive 
years. It was awarded this year for the 
second time to Pittsfield. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
At the well-attended spring meeting at 
Evansville on April 10 and 11, the pro- 
gram dealt with the physical and mental 
health of the child, with reports interpret- 
ing the findings of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion in terms of home economics teaching, 
and with the theme ‘Viewing Home Eco- 
nomics through Science and Research.” 

Student Clubs. Student Club Gleanings 
is the name of the paper issued by 
the state club organization with the as- 
sistance of the sponsors. 

The Fort Wayne clubs have devised a 
point system whereby a member may earn 
her club pin by attaining 500 points. 

Indiana Association of College and 
University Teachers of Home Economics. 
At the meeting at Butler University, 
Indianapolis, on March 21, Mary I. 
Beeman of Ball State Teachers College 
presided; Elsie Marshall of Earlham Col- 
lege reported a study of the home eco- 
nomics curriculum in the junior college; 
May Gleason of Franklin College dis- 
cussed related science requirements; Amy 
I. Bloye of Purdue University presented 
the findings of her committee in the 
studies carried on to determine the effect 
of high school home economics courses 
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and home experience on the character of 
work done in college; and Kathryn Jour- 
ney of Butler University made recom- 
mendations concerning the courses in 
principles of art that serve as prerequisites 
for related art courses. Dr. Mabel Well- 
man of Indiana University was chosen 
chairman for the coming year, and Vera 
Mintle of De Pauw University, secretary. 
The 1932 meeting will be held at Franklin 
College. 

Indiana University. Myrtle J. Ander- 
son has leave of absence for 1931-32 and 
will study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Georgia Finley has returned from a trip 
abroad and is spending the rest of her 
year’s leave in Washington and Chicago. 

Florence King, a former member of the 
staff, visited the department on the day 
of the dedication of the new chemistry 
building. 

About 20 students in institutional man- 
agement were taken on a study trip to 
Indianapolis by Miss Waller. 

Purdue University. Laura B. Hadley, 
formerly of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed itinerant teacher trainer for voca- 
tional home economics education, start- 
ing April 1. 

Marie Darst, instructor in applied de- 
sign, will be on the summer school faculty 
of Kent State College, Ohio. 

For the summer session, which opened 
June 11, the school of home economics 
adopted a new, intensive plan for certain 
courses, so that a semester’s work in some 
classes could be completed in six weeks, 
and in others, in four and one-half weeks: 

A second home management house 
will be opened in September. 

A follow-up conference of the White 
House and Indiana Conferences on Child 
Health and Protection, sponsored by 
Tippecanoe and Jasper Counties, was held 
in the Home Economics Building on April 
15 and 16. Among the speakers were 


. 
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Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the White 
House Conference; Ethel Kawin of the 
Institute of Juvenile Research; and Mrs. 
E. D. Rood of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Dean Mary L. 
Matthews was chairman of the program 
committee. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. The annual con- 
ferences for home economics sophomores 
this spring began with a genera! meeting 
at which Dean Fisher spoke on major 
sequences offered in home economics and 
positions open to graduates from these 
sequences. Frances Sims, director of 
personnel for women, spoke on personal- 
ity traits necessary for success in any 
position. Later, special group meetings 
were held with representatives from the 
various departments in charge. 

Omicron chapter of Delta Phi Delta 
held an exchange exhibit in May with 
the chapter at Delaware, Ohio. The 
exhibits included examples of textiles and 
clothing, interior house designs, and 
handcraft. 

An exhibit from the applied art depart- 
ment was on view at the annual spring 
exhibit of the College Art Association in 
New York and later in the Toledo Mu- 
seum School. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron recently spon- 
sored a shawl exhibit and one of rare old 
jewelry from private collections of faculty 
members. 

Florence Busse Smith will be in charge 
of the home management department 
for the second summer term. All four 
home management houses have a full 
enrollment for both terms. 

A new course in home lighting in the 
household equipment department is con- 
cerned with the fundamentals of lighting, 
adequate wiring in the home, types of 
fixtures, and decorative lighting. As a 
special problem one of the graduate stu- 
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dents made a study of the lighting in the 
Ellen H. Richards home management 
house. Photographs were taken at night 
to show lighting conditions; then indirect 
luminaires were temporarily installed and 
a second set of photographs taken to show 
the effect of approved modern methods of 
lighting. 

Dr. Louise J. Peet spent ten days 
visiting colleges and manufacturers of 
household equipment in the East to study 
new equipment, find out what work is 
being offered in equipment, and what 
commercial positions are available to 
graduates who have studied household 
equipment. 

Home economics open house, held as 
a part of the annual spring celebration, 
included exhibits of modern methods and 
equipment for household processes, mov- 
ing slide pictures of foods classes in the 
department during the past 20 years, 
costumes from other lands, a spring style 
show of costumes made in the depart- 
ment, and creative work of nursery school 
children. At the traditional cherry pie 
sale by the home economics club, 2,200 
individual pies were sold. 

Erma Pazelt of the University of Vienna, 
president of the Austrian Federation of 
University Women, spoke in April to 
graduate students and faculty on “‘Next 
Steps in World Culture.” 

The applied art department, in co- 
operation with the other departments in 
the division and assisted by 22 local or- 
ganizations, furnished anew Better Homes 
house during the week of May 3. The 
project was planned in college and high 
school homemaking classes and carried 
out by students and townspeople. 

Simpson College. The home econom- 
ics club, which closed the year with 253 
paid members, recently sponsored a 
forma] dinner for town and college women, 
after which Mrs. Adear, stylist from Des 
Moines, spoke on ‘The Bride’s Trousseau 
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for 1931” and “Summer Styles,’’ her 
models being worn by two of the girls. 
Frances Emmons, president of the club, 
is also president of the state home eco- 
nomics clubs. 

Extension Service. Two subjects in 
extension clothing classes are clothing as 
related to health and buying of ready- 
made garments. Emphasis is placed on 
the fact that in order to buy wisely the 

.fundamentals of construction must be 
understood. The result is the develop- 
ment of higher standards in choice of 
fabrics and garments for the entire 
family. 

From the beginning of home economics 
extension courses in nutrition twelve 
years ago, the work has spread until 
this year 87 counties have elected at 
least one course in nutrition. The new 
fourth year course ‘Keeping up to date 
in nutrition” incorporates recent knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

A county-wide reading contest for 
children has been inaugurated as a follow- 
up activity on the lesson “Growing up 
with books.” The state traveling library 
commission furnishes books, and each 
child keeps a record of his reading. 
These records are to be judged by town- 
ships and the winners announced at a 
county exhibit. 

Vocational Home Economics. High 
school girls from 85 Iowa schools offering 
vocational home economics competed in 
the second annual judging contest ar- 
ranged by the home economics education 
department and Phi Upsilson Omicron in 
May. The contests, based on practical 
problems in six different home economics 
subjects, involved judgment developed 
in regular vocational class work. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in Topeka 
on March 20 and 21. Out-of-state 
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speakers were Inez Willson of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board and Joshua 
Miller of the National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners. There was an 
exhibit of illustrative material gathered 
from various schools, social features in- 
cluding a dinner, a student club luncheon, 
and a tea at the offices of the Household 
Searchlight. The following officers were 
elected: vice-president, Margaret H. 
Haggart, Hays; treasurer, Jessie Bell 
Woodworth. 

The program of work for the coming 
year includes, in addition to the points 
in the national program, the develop- 
ment of the student club work and the 
standardization of requirements for 
teachers of home economics in Kansas. 

The Association sponsored an “at 
home” in Calvin Hall, Kansas State 
College, on April 27. High schools from 
all over the state sent representatives 
to view the exhibits held by the different 
departments of the College, including 
those of art, foods and nutrition, child 
welfare, and clothing. 

Vocational Home Economics. Hazel 
E. Lyness, itinerant teacher for the State 
Board for Vocational Education, has 
closed a series of 12 successful classes in 
Independence. The greatest demand 
from the 200 women enrolled, was for 
classes in child care and parent problems, 
but others were organized in home man- 
agement, interior decoration, and nutri- 
tion. Miss Lyness is now conducting 
classes near Merriam. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
Manetta Heidman, assistant professor of 
home economics, spoke before the woman’s 
section of the “round-up” held at the 
State Experiment Station at Hays on 
“What Standardization of Textiles Will 
Do for the Homemaker.” 

The home economics club entertained 
all the 4-H Club girls who came to Hays 
for the contests held at the round-up. 
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The contestants were taken over the 
campus by committees of the club and 
later met in the chapel, where a fashion 
show was presented by the clothing class. 
This simulated a radio broadcast with 
television views of “How Home Eco- 
nomics Helps the College Freshman 
with her Clothes.”” The groups returned 
to the Home Economics Building for re- 
freshments and Club songs. 

Kansas State College. Sybil Smith of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture spent two days in Manhattan in 
May, visiting the work done in Purnell 
research. She spoke at a staff meeting 
of the home economics faculty and ad- 
dressed the nutrition seminar of the 
division of home economics. 

Examples of work from the famous 
industrial art institute, the Reimann 
School of Berlin, were exhibited by the 
department of art from May 1 to 15 in 
the last of a series of 8 exhibits. 

The department of art had as its 
guest for a week in April the well-known 
lecturer and painter, Colonel Michel 
Jacobs, who talked to students of the 
College, was honor guest at a tea given 
by the department, and gave a public 
lecture on “How a Picture Is Painted.” 

Dr. Margaret Justin, dean of the divi- 
sion of home economics, returned on 
April 20 from a trip to the east where she 
attended the national convention of the 
American Association of University 
Women at Boston, and visited several 
local chapters of Omicron Nu, of which 
she is national president. She also at- 
tended the Kansas Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Elizabeth Fee, graduate assistant in 
clothing and textiles, has accepted a posi- 
tion for next year at San Jose Teachers’ 
College, San Jose, California. 

Louise Everhardy of the department of 
art attended the Western Arts Confer- 
ence at Louisville in April. 
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On the annual Home Economics Day, 
the Margaret Justin Home Economics 
Club held its annual banquet. 

Extension Service. Amy Kelly, state 
home demonstration leader, and Ellen 
Batchelor and May Miles, assistant state 
home demonstration leaders, attended 
the conference for leaders and directors of 
home economics and agriculture in ex- 
tension in the nine central states at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, the last of April. 

Home economics field day for farm 
bureau women of Riley and surrounding 
counties was held on April 30. Exhibits, 
demonstrations, and talks on various up- 
to-date projects were presented. 

State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
The annual tri-state scholarship contest 
for high school students was held at the 
College on April18. The home economics 
contests in clothing and related art con- 
sisted of a school or afternoon costume 
submitted for judging, both off and on 
the wearer, and of judgment tests in 
costume design, clothing selection, and 
home furnishing. In foods and home 
management there were nutrition prob- 
lems worked out by the girl and tried in 
her home, and judgment tests in meal 
service on the day of the contest. 

Josephine A. Marshall, director of the 
home economics department, on leave of 
absence during the past year, has re- 
signed to continue study for the doctor’s 
degree. Dr. Willie M. Bomar has been 
appointed to succeed her. 

Pearl Garrison, on leave for the past 
year studying at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, resumed her work in 
the clothing department on June 1. 

Carrie B. Green, in charge of vocational 
home economics education for the past 
four years, and M. Frances Henry, in 
charge of advanced clothing for the past 
two years, resigned on June 1. 

Annie Marriott of the home economics 
faculty visited the Louisiana State Uni- 
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versity at Baton Rouge on May 8 to aid 
in the installation of a chapter of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron. Members of Phi 
Upsilon Omicron were hostesses at a tea 
given for the home economics faculty and 
the home economics freshmen on Satur- 
day, May 9. 

Evelyn Luman, a junior in the home 
economics department, represented the 
college club girls at the meeting of the 
Kansas Home Economics Association in 
Topeka in March. Miss Luman’s talk 
was entitled ‘‘Snap-Shots of College Club 
Work.” 

LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. Var- 
ious organizations, such as federated 
clubs and parent-teacher associations, 
are becoming vitally interested in home 
economics education, especially in the 
phase of child development. On several 
occasions the state supervisor, Clyde 
Mobley, has been asked to address such 
organizations. As chairman of the home 
service department of the Louisiana 
Parent-Teacher Associations she was a 
delegate to the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, May 4 to 7. 

High school home economics teachers 
are making a valuable contribution to 
the school and community in the drought 
areas, approximately 3,000 pupils having 
been given free lunches in the 50 depart- 
ments reporting. This has been closely 
correlated with regular health and food 
and nutrition problems which offer the 
high school girls valuable experience in 
child care and training. 

Eight high school home economics 
departments in Webster Parish canned 
2,400 cans of vegetables and meats, and 
one school alone assisted in canning 1,150 
cans of vegetables. 

In connection with the emergency work 
in clothing referred to in an April editorial, 
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Lillian LeBlanc of Rayne made a very 
attractive and serviceable coat suit from 
the one which her father had discarded 
after six years’ wear. The work took 6} 
hours and 20 cents—15 cents for gasoline 
and 5 cents for thread. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Stella Bartlett, on leave from the clothing 
department for the fall quarter, attended 
the University of Chicago to complete 
work for the master’s degree. Anna 
Idtse, professor of nutrition and home 
management, is back after a year’s leave 
spent in studying at Columbia Univer- 
sity for a master’s degree. 

Instead of the usual practice class of 
three- or four-year old children for the 
class in child care and training, three 
small children of one family were cared 
for from 8 to 12 o’clock each day. Later 
the class in the home management house 
took full care of the baby girl. Students 
in family sewing classes are making various 
garments for her. A food and nutrition 
class in the high school gave a birthday 
party for three-year old “Jimmie.” 

Clarine Blecher of the food and nutri- 
tion department has been teaching dietet- 
ics to a class of 16 resident nurses at the 
St. Francis Sanitarium in Monroe. 

Helen Hunt, who taught nutrition and 
home management last year, is now pro- 
fessor of the same subjects at the Western 
Kentucky Teachers College and has made 
summer plans for European study and 
travel. 

Louisiana State Normal College. Min- 
nie Lee Odom has a year’s leave of ab- 
sence for study at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Gertrude Knepper 
is temporarily filling her position. Cor- 
inne Statler, who recently obtained her 
master’s degree at the University of Chi- 
cago, is head of the clothing department. 

The Euthenics Club has been most 
active this year and has made plans to 
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send a representative to the meeting of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Detroit in June. 

Louisiana State University. Ona 
Smith, in charge of the home manage- 
ment house and assistant teacher trainer, 
has been spending the past two months 
as itinerant treacher trainer. 

Susanne Thompson attended the Con- 
ference of Southern Agriculturists in At- 
lanta, February 4 to 6. 

Mary Reed, Mrs. Hazel G. Coxe, and 
Mrs. Harriet Mason, three graduate stu- 
dents in home economics, have been 
elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting held at 
Easton in May, proverbial Eastern Shore 
hospitality was shown to 250 members 
and friends. Ata short business meeting, 
Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor of home 
economics education, re-elected 
president. The luncheon in the high 
school auditorium, the address by Kath- 
rine Scarborough, author of “Homes of 
the Cavaliers,” and the pilgrimage to 
five 17th and early 18th century homes 
made the day a memorable one. 

Two outstanding home economists 
have promised to speak at the meeting on 
October 23: Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Frances L. Swain, 
president of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association and city supervisor of 
home economics in Chicago. 

Elisabeth Amery and her aunt, Mrs. 
Jane Amery Hansen, will spend June and 
July in England. 

Baltimore. The home economics 
classes in the night schools of Baltimore 
completed their six months’ courses with 
a record enrollment of 1,472. The work 
was given in 8 white schools in various 
parts of the city, with a teaching staff of 
38. Foods and cookery, clothing and 


textiles, and home nursing have been 
generally offered, while personal hygiene, 
millinery, clothing, tea room service, and 
home nursing have been offered in the 
Girls’ Vocational School. 

Helen Weber, Elizabeth Perkins, and 
Marjorie Wills of the home economics 
staff are spending their vacation abroad. 

Edna Engle, principal of the Girls’ 
Vocational School, has made plans to 
spend the summer in Germany. 

Hood College. The advanced class of 
the fine and applied art department ex- 
hibited during Better Homes Week an 
apartment of six rooms which, as their 
project for the second semester and in 
cooperation with the Frederick mer- 
chants, they had furnished in colonial 
style to harmonize with the exterior of 
the building. Interesting talks were 
given at this time in the apartment on 
the improvement of the home, and litera- 
ture on various phases of home furnish- 
ing was distributed to the 500 visitors. 

At the request of one of Frederick’s 
leading merchants, the class in historic 
costume displayed in his store window, 
for a period of 10 days, figurines repre- 
senting costumes in vogue from the an- 
cient Egyptian period to the “gay nine- 
ties.” According to the merchant, this 
window arrangement attracted more at- 
tention from the general public than any 
type of decoration he had used during 
several years in business. 

University of Maryland. April 25 was 
the date of the second annual Mother's 
Day of the college of home econom- 
ics. There were brief reports on various 
phases of the home economics curriculum, 
short descriptions of women’s activities, 
and a talk by two members of the senior 
class. The meeting was followed by a 
tour of the building and luncheon for the 
mothers in the dining hall, where Presi- 
dent Pearson and Dean Adele Stamp 
spoke briefly. 
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Members of the class in inspection of 
foods recently spent two days in Balti- 
more visiting food products companies, 
packing houses, produce markets, ware- 
houses, cold storage houses, and freighters 
unloading fruits and vegetables at the 
wharves. 

Extension Service. The ninth annual 
rural women’s short course was held at 
the University from June 15 to 20. The 
program was planned to meet the needs 
of the rural homemakers by means of 
lectures and demonstrations during each 
day and social programs each evening. 
The 600 in attendance lived in the dormi- 
tories and nearby sorority houses and 
took their meals at the University dining 
hall. Special features of the program 
were scheduled as follows: recognition 
of Maryland’s master farm homemakers, 
President Pearson’s presentation of certi- 
ficates to 70 women in recognition of 
their having attended the short course 
for four years, a trip to historic Annapolis 
and the Naval Academy, and a reception 
tendered by Governor Ritchie. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics As- 
sociation. The Association held its an- 
nual meeting, Saturday, April 25, at the 
Massachusetts School of Art, Boston, 
with Svea Boson presiding. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen for the next year: 
president, Dorothea Beach, Bradford 
Academy, Haverhill; first vice-president, 
Edna Skinner; second vice-president, 
Mary McAuliffe; secretary, Anna Scott, 
supervisor of home economics, Public 
Schools, Haverhill; and treasurer, Sarah 
Thames. Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, spoke 
on “The White House Conference and 
Its Challenge to Home Economics Work- 
ers’; and at luncheon, served to about 
two hundred members, “Impressions of 
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the White House Conference” were given 
by Jessica Scott, supervisor of home 
economics, Worcester; Ernestine Wilson, 
State Board of Vocational Education, 
Boston; Mrs. Gladys B. Jones, Garland 
School, Boston; and Geannie Kenrick, 
supervisor of home economics, Newton. 
At the afternoon session, the subject 
“Family Relations, What Is Being Done 
in Massachusetts?” was presented by 
Ruth M. Faulkner, educational assistant, 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene; Mrs. Ruth Manley, state extension 
specialist in parent education, and Anna 
Kloss, agent for teacher training in the 
Massachusetts Department of Vocational 
Education. 

Worchester County Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting was 
held in conjunction with a delightful tea 
at the David Hale Fanning Trade School 
for Girls on May 14 at four o’clock. The 
following officers were elected for 1931-32: 
president, Elisabeth LaDue; first vice- 
president, Pauline Lamson; second vice- 
president, Frances Bowes; secretary, 
Mrs. Maude Foster; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gertrude Hanley; and treas- 
urer, Dorothy Turner. 

Garland School of Homemaking. Mrs. 
Lillian Moller Gilbreth delivered the com- 
mencement address in June, her subject 
being ‘““The Home and the Newer Psy- 
chology.” 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association met in Ann Arbor 
on the afternoon of May 1 in connection 
with the Schoolmasters Club, at which 
the national president, Frances L. Swain, 
spoke on “The Function of Home Eco- 
nomics in Secondary Schools.” 

Preceding this meeting was one of the 
executive board. Dr. Marie Dye of 
Michigan State College presided, and 
reports were given by chairmen of 
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committees on membership, program of 
work, news-letter, publicity, legislation, 
and the national meeting. Also, the 
chairman of each state district reported 
plans for the fall meetings in connection 
with the Michigan Educational Associa- 
tion. 

Student Clubs. The annual club bulle- 
tin was sent to the affiliated clubs on May 
1, the material having been compiled by 
Merle D. Byers of Michigan State Col- 
lege from the data sent in by the clubs. 
An attempt was made this year to interest 
college students in the publication, and 
some of the special articles were written 
by members of the affiliated college clubs. 

The student home economics club 
of Michigan State College sponsored a 
banquet at the Union Memorial Building 
on April 15 as a means of furthering in- 
terest in home economics among students 
of the home economics division. Mrs. 
Robert Shaw and Dean Elizabeth Conrad 
were guests of honor, along with Dean 
Margaret Justin of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, who gave the principal 
address. The following officers were 
elected: Evelyn Hardy, president; Jean 
Murphy, vice-president; Mary Gibbs, 
secretary; Jean Carruthers, treasurer. 
The faculty advisers for the Clubare 
Dean Marie Dye, Mrs. Merle Byers, 
Julia Tear, and Margaret Vardy. 

The May meeting of the student home 
economics club of Michigan State Nor- 
mal College included a “twenty-five cent 
supper.” A tiny Maypole, spicy nastur- 
tiums, and flower-decorated place cards 
gave a festive air. Marcia Ward of the 
Visiting Housekeepers Association in 
Detroit explained the work carried on 
by this Association during the past year. 

Conference of Home Economics 
Teacher Trainers. The state teacher 
training committee met Friday, May 8, 
in the home economics rooms at Western 
State Teachers College with all schools 
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training home economics teachers repre- 
sented except one. Merle D. Byers, pre- 
sided, and Gladys Love acted as secre- 
tary. Mrs. Marie Ringle, teacher trainer 
at Battle Creek College, was elected 
chairman for the ensuing year. The next 
meeting will be held in Battle Creek in 
November. 

Detroit. The Detroit Home Econom- 
ics Association held an interesting an- 
nual meeting at the Goldberg unit of 
the Girls’ Vocational School on March 
19. The following officers were elected 
for the new year: president, Marcella 
Leitner; vice-president, Irma Rupp; cor- 
responding secretary, Dorothy Meredith; 
recording secretary, Grace Shugart; 
treasurer, Nolta Shaw. A social evening, 
which was enjoyed by nearly 150 mem- 
bers, was combined with the meeting. 
Dinner was served in the attractive lunch 
room of the school by a committee under 
Mrs. Ousley and Norma Hopkins. 
Ereminah Jarrard, principal of the school, 
and Julia Grant, supervisor of household 
arts in the city schools, gave short talks. 
Music was furnished by members of the 
girls’ orchestra of Cass Technical High 
School. 

The wholehearted enthusiasm on the 
part of the students in the family and 
child life classes under the direction of 
Doris Holloway at Northern High School 
seems to be the typical student reaction 
to such work. One fourth of all the 
senior girls at Northern voluntarily 
elected the course, and they have mani- 
fested a fine response throughout the 
term. An illustrated lecture by Dr. Mary 
Stevens and a tour through the diet 
kitchens of Harper Hospital, supple- 
mented by a talk by Mary Harrington, 
dietitian, were enjoyable and valuable 
parts of the course. Practical experience 
with children was made possible through 
the cooperation of the Minnie E. Jef- 
fries Welfare Nursery where the students 
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acted as assistant instructors, and several 
other nursery schools where observation 
work was carried on. The weekly ques- 
tion-box added much spirit and interest 
to the class discussion. A children’s party 
given by the girls for their adopted babies 
aroused real enthusiasm. 

Kalamazoo. In the death of Mabel 
Hoskins Flynn on April 23, following an 
illness of three months, the department of 
home economics in the Kalamazoo public 
schools lost a faithful, conscientious, 
cooperative teacher. Miss Flynn was 
graduated from Western State Teachers 
College in Kalamazoo and spent one year 
in Columbia University. For 22 years 
she gave loyal devotion to her duties as 
teacher, and for 17 years she taught 
clothing classes in home economics. 

Lesiie. The seventh-grade class made 
interesting Mother’s Day boxes which 
they decorated and filled with candy and 
little cakes, placing in the center of each 
box a cake with the word “Mother” in 
frosting of contrasting color. 

A style show in the form of a photo- 
graph album recently aroused much 
interest. A running story about the 
models was written by the class, and 
children of preschool age wore dresses 
made for them by eighth-grade girls. 

Marygrove. The seniors completed 
their practice teaching in the Detroit city 
schools, several observing at the Char- 
acter and Culture Nursery School. A 
course in household management was 
offered for the first time last semester 
and many practical problems were con- 
sidered in the laboratory; students se- 
lected, purchased, and made the curtains 
for the living and dining rooms in the 
practice apartment and also selected the 
rugs and furniture. Preparation of meals 
began as soon as the kitchen unit was 
completed. 

Freshman members of the home econom- 
ics club entertained the other members 
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at the last meeting. Rose Sulzman read 
a paper on “The Meaning of French 
Menus,” and copies of her talk were dis- 
tributed to the students. Shu Ying Lu of 
Peking, China, spoke later on ‘‘Chinese 
Home Life.” The last tea of this year’s 
series was held May 1 at which the faculty 
and members of the senior class were 
guests. 

A service department has been opened 
for the benefit of the girls at Marygrove 
College. Home economics students take 
orders for pastry, sandwiches, salads, and 
candy. Mending, alterations, and con- 
struction of garments are also listed. The 
money earned is used in purchasing arti- 
cles for the practice department. 

Merrill-Palmer School. Dr. Icie G. 
Macy, director of the nutrition research 
laboratories since 1924, resigned May 1 
to become director of research for the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, with offices 
at 660 Frederick Street, Detroit. 

A conference on rural family research, 
called by the committee on the family 
of the Social Science Research Council, 
was held at the School on May 9 and 10, 
with Lawrence K. Frank as chairman. 

A report has been issued of a one-day 
conference on parent education in Michi- 
gan held at the School on November 10, 
1930, copies of which are available from 
the Merrill-Palmer School. 

Recent visitors included Mrs. Lilian 
Smith of Melbourne, Australia, and Dr. 
Ruth Spence Arndt of the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic of the University of Pretoria, 
South Africa. 

The Merrill-Palmer Camp for boys and 
girls, instituted in 1930 as a means of 
following up the development of children 
who have attended the Merrill-Palmer 
nursery school, will hold its second season 
June 28 to August 8 at Brooks Lake, 
Oakland County, Michigan. J. T. Web- 
ner of the Avery Coonley School, Downers 
Grove, Illinois, will be director. 
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Michigan State College. Summer ses- 
sion opened on Tuesday, June 23, and 
will close Friday, July 31. The home 
economics division offers courses in nu- 
trition, dietetics, cookery, institution 
management, foods, marketing, family 
relations, home management, and cloth- 


ing. 

The Michigan Hotel Association held 
its third annual hotel administration 
short course at the College from May 4 
to 8. 

Extension Service. Offering certifi- 
cates for members of extension groups 
who finish the requirements suggested in 
each project has resulted in a much higher 
percentage of completions than hereto- 
fore. Each member must adopt certain 
specified practices, must pass on informa- 
tion to two non-members, and must have 
had a perfect attendance or have made up 
the work to the satisfaction of the group 
leaders. Home demonstration agents 
and specialists report many counties with 
90 per cent or more of the members en- 
rolled eligible to receive the certificates 
which are presented at county-wide 
Achievement Days. 

Community groups are also presenting 
their leaders with attractive sterling 
silver pins whose design symbolizes leader- 
ship in homemaking. 

Members of the extension staff re- 
cently participated in the fifth social rec- 
reation institute at Waldenwoods, de- 
signed to foster higher standards in 
community recreation for all ages and 
varying types of groups. 

Irene Taylor, clothing specialist, re- 
ports a growing enthusiasm for the con- 
struction of clothing at home. A feature 
of the Achievement Day exhibits has 
been attractive dresses made at a cost of 
a dollar or less. 

Standardization of food products of- 
fered forsale in marketsand to individual 
customers is being carried on by Barbara 
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Van Heulen and the nutrition specialists 
as a part of the home marketing program. 
Products rated 90 per cent or more may 
be offered under a state label. 

Wayne County nutrition leaders visited 
the Union Produce Terminal recently to 
learn more about modern methods of 
food distribution. 

Michigan State Normal College. The 
seniors and Margaret Raflington, director 
of the Ellen Richards House, gave a tea 
for the senior girls of the Roosevelt High 
School and the Lincoln Consolidated 
School. 

Mrs. Dygert, a lighting specialist with 
the Detroit Edison Company of Detroit, 
gave an interesting talk to the students 
on “Red Seal Wiring and Proper Methods 
of Lighting.” Mr. Gerganoff, a local 
architect, spoke during Better Homes 
Week on “The Things We Should All 
Know in Regard to Building.” 

Saginaw. Ruby McCormick Smith, 
head of the home economics department 
of Saginaw High School, plans to study at 
Columbia University this summer. 

Frances Silhavey, teacher of foods in 
Junior High School, is, as usual, spending 
her vacation managing a tea room in 
Harbor Springs. 

The house furnishing class in Arthur 
Hill High School furnished a model living 
room exhibited during Better Homes 
Week. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The officers elected at the twen- 
tieth annual meeting are: president, 
Loyette Webb, State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg; vice-president, Elaine Mas- 
sey; secretary, Mary Ellen Weathersby, 
Canton; treasurer, Miriam Doggett; edi- 
tor and chief news gatherer, M. Esther 
Rogers, state supervisor, Jackson. Lois 
Dowdle of Atlanta, Georgia, and Eloise 
Davison of New York were the two out- 
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of-state speakers. The two problems on 
which all the home economics groups in 
the state have agreed to work for the 
coming season are more adequate home 
living with an emphasis upon a satisfac- 
tory nutrition program, and extended 
uses of the money crop of the south— 
cotton—as outlined by the Increased 
Uses of Cotton Association in this state. 
Loyette Webb is on the board of directors 
of this Association. 

Bertha Fritzsche of State Teachers 
College is the new chairman of the teachers 
section and Mauree Thomas of the Leaf 
River School is secretary. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The Hinds County 4-H Clubs have 
recently opened an attractive curb market 
in the city of Jackson under the direction 
of Mrs. Emma Lindsey, home demonstra- 
tion agent. 

Mary E. Doney, formerly county home 
demonstration agent in Warren County, 
goes to the college as fogds preservation 
specialist. 

State Teachers College. The annual 
camp of the student club was held at 
Camp Dantzler the week-end of May 15. 
Jessie Marvle is president of the club and 
Loyette Webb, adviser. 

Two visitors to the nursery school 
recently were Miriam Bartlett Bates and 
her husband, Dr. Richard Bates, an 
ethnologist who is making a tour of all 
the southern states in the interest of 
Indian work. 

Mississippi Vocational Association. 
At the annual meeting, April 30, a com- 
mittee was named from agriculture and 
home economics to formulate a joint pro- 
gram of work for the two divisions for the 
coming year. Two subcommittees are 
working on suggestions for exchange of 
agriculture and home economics classes 
and for joint or concurrent evening classes 
for adults, and their reports are to be 
ready for the use of teachers this fall. 
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At the southern regional conference at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, from April 5 to 11, 
home economics was represented by Mary 
Wilson, Frances Henley, Loyette Webb, 


- Bertha Fritzsche, and Esther Rogers. 


MISSOURI 


Extension Service. Willie Mae Homs- 
ley, county home economics agent at 
Perryville, was instantly killed on Satur- 
day, April 18, when, on her way from 
Perryville to her home in Columbia, the 
car which she was driving skidded in 
rounding a curve on Highway 40 and 
struck a telegraph pole. 

University of Missouri. Dr. Margaret 
C. Hessler, associate professor of home 
economics, recently resigned her position 
and was married on June 10 in Galesburg, 
Illinois, to Mr. Edward A. Brookes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brookes will live in Chicago. 

Mary Polson Charlton, formerly in 
charge of the art work in this department, 
was local chairman for Better Homes 
Week and was assisted by several members 
of the staff. Mary I. Schell helped in the 
selection of furnishings for an exhibition 
house sponsored by a class in advertising 
in the school of journalism; Helen Beres- 
ford and Minerva Grace assisted with 
window displays in the downtown stores 
where equipment, furnishings, clothing, 
and household textiles were features; Dr. 
Jessie V. Coles gave a talk to the house- 
wives of Columbia on “Getting Your 
Money’s Worth in Buying”; and Adella 
Eppell Ginter spoke on “‘Choice of House- 
hold Textiles.” 

Sybil Smith of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture spent April 27 
and 28 visiting the Purnell projects in the 
home economics department. She also 
talked to the members of the staff, gradu- 
ate students, and seniors on “Purnell Re- 
search in Home Economics.” 

Jessie Alice Cline, professor of home 
economics, spent the month of June in 
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Washington, D. C., with Dr. Louise 
Stanley. 

On May 7, Dr. Jessie V. Coles spoke 
on “Consumer Buying Problems” on the 
radio program for the League of Women 
Voters; on May 14, Mabel V. Campbell 
spoke on the same program on “Food 
Buying Problems.” As a part of the 
program of the Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Miss Campbell broadcast 
on May 21 on “Buying Food by Grade 
Rather than by Guess,” and on May 28 
on “Woman’s Opportunity to Promote 
Better Food Buying.” 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
state contests for vocational home eco- 
nomics in high schools were held in the 
home economics department at the Uni- 
versity on April 30 and May 1. A feature 
of the program this year was a series of 
talks for the vocational teachers. Dr. 
T. W. H. Irion, dean of the school of 
education, spoke on “Child Psychology”’; 
Mabel V. Campbell, chairman of home 
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economics, on “Food Buying”; Dr. Mar- 
garet C. Hessler, on “New Emphases in 
Nutrition”; and Dr. Jessie V. Coles, on 
“Standardization as an Aid to Consumers 
in Buying.” 

A grant of the National Parent Edu- 
cation Association for study of parental 
education has been given to Ella Moore, 
supervisor of vocational home economics, 
who will attend the University of Minne- 
sota this summer. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Among those 
expecting to attend the annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation at Detroit are Dr. Gladys 
Branegan, chairman of the home econom- 
ics department; Dr. Jessie Richardson, 
in charge of home economics research; 
Blanche L. Lee, state home demonstra- 
tion leader; Frances Smith, foods and 
nutrition specialist; and Julia Corkill, 
home demonstration agent. 
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